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CHAPTER I. 

investigate, without prejudice or prepossession, the question Purpose 0/ esmy. 
of our opium policy, is the purpose of this essay. It will 
be inspired by the desire to follow the surest facts and the 
safest authorities in its reasoning ; the plain laws of right and 
wrong in its morality ; and the spirit of international goodwill in 
its poKey. It will seek to avoid, on the one hand, the extravagance 
which has overwrought the indictment against this trade, and on 
the other hand, the cynicism which has imderstatedit ; and, aim- 
ing always at practical conclusions, it will endeavour to appear 
measured in its judgments, and conciliatory in its views. 



THE POPPY PLANT. 

Opium, the extract of Papaver somnifertmi — a predous said ifUrodwtoru 
sovereign medicine when rightly used, an insidious and &tal poison "^'*'- 
when abused-*^is one of those gifts of Nature which, according to 
2oroastrian doctrine, the powers of good and of evil might have com* 
bined to create. It is " too good to ban," where it serves mankind ; 
it is " too bad to bless," when it enslaves them. In some one of its 
manifold forms it has in countless cases alleviated anguish, healed 
disease, and won back slumber to weaiy eyes. The ancients knew its 
virtues. They dedicated the poppy to C^res; and the cup mixed by 
Helen in the Odyssey to charm away care was probably medicated 
with Egyptian capstdes. Even in that vast land to which it is de- 
clared to have proved a threefold scourge — ^brin^ng intemperance, 
and impoverishment, and war — ^in China itself, opium was always 
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ranked high among medicaments. Heu Naetze, Vice-President 
of the Sacrificial Board of Fekin, memorialising his Emperor 
against the importation in 1834, remarks that the Materia Medica 
of Le Sbeciiing, ot the Ming dynasty, dasses it first among benign 
drugs. It was dedared by this classical anthority, beside its 
soporific uses, to be a very valnable stimulant, " checking, at the 
same time,, es^cessive secretions^ and preventing the effect of noxious 
vapours.'" Its officinal Eastern name, afioom, afoom, or afoo (cor- 
rupted by the Chinese into afooyung)^ is perhaps of Arabic origin ; 
but the Sanscrit has a special appellation for the extract,* and 
China had an ancient word of its own for the poppy. For at least 
200 years the drug has been known there. Until the reign of 
Eeenlimg, small foreign consignments of its juice were also welcomed 
at CSanton, and paid a purposely light duty. But from that little 
root ^i*&ng up a commerce of tbe most prodi^ous dimensions, 
the character, morality, and Issues of wUch ibis the object of this 
essajjr to exan^ine^ If the trade in question has proved richer for tiie 
Qovcroment of E^dtiah Indi^ than tbe trees of the Hesperides, there 
^.re. sc^riooa voices whicdi di^dare that to tbe Chinese people it has 
been deadly as the Upas. A. steadily-increasing tribute, rising from 
lakhs to crore^, from crores to sije, eigjxt, ten millions sterling, per 
annum~7-more easily obtained than any tax or cess ever known, to 
administrators-r-bas rendered opium a mainstay of the Exchequer 
at Calcutta. And if it be true, as stands all^ed,f that the 
birth-rate of the Chinese coast, on the other hand, has sunk two 
per cent, since the opium, tsaffit commenced, China has certainly 
bought loss and humiliation with that money. In a subsequent 
chapter will be found a full and fidr inquiry into the physiological 
effects of opixmi on its victims, and into the extent of the national 
mischief wrought upon the Chinese populations through these. 
But a few explanatory details touching the poppy plant and its 
cultivation wQI not be without relevance, before -foUowii^ the 
opium to' its destination. , ^ 

The pmnf plant The l)oppy, common now in so many countries, was probably 
native-bom in Asia. Mention is made of it in the laws of Manu, 
where its minute seed is stated to weigh eight trasarenus, or 
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t Vide " Medhurst's China " (lAndon, 1888), pp. 56, 57. 
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motes of dast ; three of them being called equal to a grain of 
mustard-seed * But the ancient Hindoos knew little, apparently, 
of the narcotising qualities of the plant, till the Mohammedans 
disclosed the secret in the tenth century. It may be noticed as 
curious that a religion which stamps intoxication as sinful should 
have imparted the art of alcoholic distillation to the West, and the 
use of opium to the East. Neither then, however, nor since have 
the Hindoos much addicted themselves to the drug. A wonder- 
fully temperate people (the antique aoma, and the modern gunja 
notwithstanding), they still preserve the tradition of theic law- 
giver, who wrote, " If a Brahman even smell the breath of a man 
who has drunken of intoxicating liquor, he must remove the taint 
by thrice repeating the gdyatri, while be suppresses his breath."-(- 
But for nearly a century this abstemious India (which will remain 
sober if we do not demoralise her with our Abkari system) has 
grown the poppy for China, reserving for herself little but the 
harmless oil and meal made from its seeds, and the profit, such as 
it is, of the culture. During the famine that profit grew less ! 
The districts which were the chief seats of the poppy cultivation 
were among those where the famine was sorest in the land. 
Chumparun, Gya, Sarun, and Tirhoot have heavy reason to ask if 
opium-growing was good in the end. 

The plant which produces the Patna and Benares opium is an lu character, 
annual, growing to the height of from three to six feet, and for the 
most part bearing a white blossom, with white seeds in a capsule 
varying in size from that of an egg to that of a man's fist In 
the northern poppy-grounds, the crimson-flowered variety with 
black seeds is not uncommon, but the white species is grown 
almost exclusively in Bengal, and the aspect of the fields in 
February is charming, when, as Hooker has observed, they re- 
semble " green lakes studded with water-lilies." The principal Uxxduy, 
opium districts lie within a tract on the Ganges 600 miles in 
length by 200 in breadth, divided into the two agencies of Behar 
and Benares. The plant requires a very rich soil, and can only 
be sown profitably where manure can be carried. It must also 
have command of water, and the field must be laid out and tilled 
with the utmost pains. When it is borne in mind that more than 
half-a-million acres of the very best land of the Presidency are 



* Manu XL 148160. t Manu viii. 188. 
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monopolised by the poppy^ and that although unfit for rice^ these 
would grow the finest cereals^ it will be seen that much of what is 
gained in money must be lost in food^ and this is a consideration 
more important^ because so great a breadth of ground is now year 
by year taken up with jute, indigo> and other rirals of the food 
crops. 

The poppy seed is sown in well-broken earth about November. 
Upon appearance, the seedlings are thinned and carefully weeded, 
and, should rain be wanting, they must be sedulously irrigated. 
In January, or a little later, the flowers come out, and the weather 
at this time is of great importance. Heavy showers too early or 
too late have been known to wash away in a single night ten 
thousand chests of opium. If all goes well, the heads are fully 
formed by the end of February, and then mild days and dewy 
nights are vitally essential Very hot weather dries and whitens 
the capsules, and too much moisture, which the April crops of 
pulse and oil-seeds are desiring, will dilute the juice. In almost 
every stage of its growth, from the fine soil which it demands,^ to 
its capricious necessities during growth and harvest-time, the 
poppy thus seems the natural opposite and enemy of the whole- 
some food-stufis which it supplants. 

When the poppy-heads are formed, and before they change 
colour, the Bengalee growers betake themselves to the garden at 
the dawn of day with little instruments of iron, called the mishtar^ 
in their hands. This is formed of three thin strips bound together, 
and notched at the larger extremity (vide plate), or sometimes use 
is made of a fresh-water shell having sharp points, which is found 
in the tanks and jheels, while in other localities three needles are 
fixed in a handle of wood. The employment of this little instru- 
ment is to score the capsule with parallel incisions, which are so 
made as not to pierce the integument. During the day the milky 
juice of the plant oozes out in thick drops, and this is collected 
early on the following morning with a rude spatula called siUoha, 
d of preparing the producc being transferred to a little pot> or chatty, carried 
under the arm. When this receptacle is filled, the contents are 



Manner of 
collecting fht 
opium. 



* The extc^nt of land under poppy cultivation year by year, as obtained from th^ 
Board of Revenue's report, is 134,589 beegahs in Chumparun, 111,340 in Gya,. 
88,182 in Sarun, 68,024 in Tirhoot, 38,989 in Fatna, and 35,985 in Shahabad. 
The opium beegah is equal to 3025 square yards, or about five-eighths of an acre. 
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shifted to a shallow brass dish, named thdUee, which is kept for 
some time in a vertical position, that the vegetable moisture, known 
as passeeivah, may drain away. The tkaHees most be daily stirred, 
so that the air may dry the opimn equally ; nor will it acquire the 
necessary consistence under three or four weeks. It is then shifted 
to little earthen jars^ and conveyed to the Government " go-down," 
where the amount is narrowly turned forth, tested, weighed^ ap- 
praised, and credited to the grower. It may be mentioned that 
while in flower the fields are surveyed by the Government agents,, 
and the probable out-turn computed. Delivered into official hands, 
the drug is put en bloc into large vats, and mixed together accord- 
ing to variety and value — the last operation being its manufacture 
into the gdlis or balls known in commerce. This is conducted in 
long sheds, the workmen being closely watched by overseers^ to 
take care that the precious commodity is delicately manipulated to 
the quality implied by the Government brand. Having a supply 
of crude opium beside him, a vessel filled with water, a brass hemi- 
spherical cup, and sheets of poppy leaves gummed or pressed 
together, along with a little vessel containing lewah (a sticky 
solution of opium), the man begins by lining the brass cup with a 
layer of leaves. This he smears with lewaJiy and then moulds into 
the cup a double-handful of the drug, covering the upper part 
with more poppy leaves, till it is completely cased. The cups, with 
their opium-balls, are then taken to the drying-room, a large and 
expensive structure, where the gdlis are slowly desiccated on 
shelves of bamboo ; while day by day boys turn and examine them, 
to preserve the costly crop from insects and mould. It remains to 
pack the balls in chests^ which are made from mango- wood, and 
the commodity is ready for the market after about nine or ten 
months. 

This ''Patna opium " commands the highest price in the market. Method pwwtd 
although Malwa is nearly as much esteemed. The method followed 
in Malwa differs slightly from that of Bengal^ the poppy juice 
being mixed with linseed oil, and so left until after the rainy 
season, when it is pressed into flat cakes^ three or four inches in 
diameter, and dried in the shade. Unlike the Bengal opium, this 
of Malwa is grown in Holkar's fields for Bombay speculators, who 
pay an export-duty (at present £60 per chest), and with this duty 
the interest of the Government begins and ends. There are, there- 
fore, fewer precautions observed in preparing this kind, and it is 
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sometimes adulterated with catechu, sugar, and less wholesome 
ingredients. The Turkey opium, which used to command the 
markets, is, by a disgusting but invariable custom, made up wilh 
saliva; and it is this, we may reluctantly observe, which conies 
almost exclusively to the British chemist. The sleep of De 
Quincey would have been spoiled by worse visions than that of 
his Malay, if he could have witnessed the Anatolian or Persian 
peasant making up their yearly basket of afioom. 
MaLwa '^expoH- Wc havc spokcu of Malwa opium, and it is necessaty to explain 
briefly the nature of that ''export duty," because many high 
authorities have desired to adopt the Bombay system in Bengal. 
So long as the opium of Holkar could reach the sea by the old 
Portuguese ports of Damaun and Diu, the East India Company 
was obliged to levy very light duties on it, and even dealt directly 
in it to help the Bengal monopoly. But when the trade became 
established at Bombay, the duty was gently raised from 175 Rs. 
to 200 Rs. in 1843, and to 300 Bs. in 1845 ; and when Scinde 
was annexed in 1845-46, and the last circuitous route to ihe sea 
was cut off from the Malwa growers, the Indian Government fixed 
the duty at 400 Rs., and it has since been augmented to 600 Rs., 
the existing charge.* Holkar gets about 10 Rs. per chest for the 
same article, and even this brings him in a handsome revenue. 
The Bombay Government makes at least 596 Rs. clear profit by 
every chest, without trouble, risk, or advances. This colossal 
premium startled many members of the Indian Finance Com- 
mittee, who could not understand, till Sir Bartle Frere explained 
it to them, that we hold the turnpike roads leading to Holkar's 
estate ; and he cannot possibly exact more from the poppy than 
it will bear before paying the 600 Rs. at Bombay. 
Great care and Undoubtedly the Malwa system has ^eat fiscal attractions : but 
hy imMmi, by the direct Government cultivation which we have described in 
the poppy. Bengal, these quasi-independent fields of Holkar are really con- 
trolled. This question, however, will be discussed later on. The 
details given above of the Bengal cultivation have been usdnl to 
explain the great care and expense lavished on the Patna poppy, 
and the really serious outlay made on the storehouses, apparatus, 
and agencies involved. In '' advances ** alon^, the Govenmient of 
Calcutta yearly embarks over two millions sterling; for every 

♦ Vide Appendix (M). 
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plant that grows is for "the Sircar;'' it is all a Oovemment 
monopoly ; not a seer of opium is scraped except for Her Majesty's 
Indian Treasury. The responsibility to morality and humanity 
is entirely the Government's for all this vast culture, which 
covers &om five to six hundred thousand acres of the very finest 
land in the Bengal Presidency. It may be asked, What tempts 
the lyot to grow a crop useless for food ? The reply is, that the 
opium agents furnish ready money in advance, which, with the 
price paid for the juice, offers just enough advantages to make the 
villagers glad to cultivate the poppy. It has been a charge against 
the Indian Government that its servants constrain the ryot to 
grow the plant, and visit severely upon him the slightest default. 
This charge is untenable. If any such tyranny has been exercised, 
it has generally been promptly rectified ; and when the crop has 
failed, the advances are written off, for the most part, with con- 
siderable indulgence. Large or small, the agent takes all the 
produce at a figure which just gives a stimulating profit; but 
though the regulations are strict, a certain small portion of the 
juice is no doubt embezzled, and smoked or sold by the cultivators. 
The subsequent processes cost Government about 3s. per pound. 
The chest when packed contains about 140 lb. of the drug, which 
fetches an average price of £85, though of late different rates 
have been obtained. Being dried and packed, the opium is brought 
down to Calcutta, where it is sold on Government account at 
periodical auctions, and bought by speculators of all races. At 
this stage the august monopolists are quite out of the drug which 
they have grown ; and on one side of the great ledger of empire 
they yearly write the out-turn of tlieir sales ; on the other, the 
expenses for "advances," "poppy leaves," '* juice, or lewah/' 
"packing and transit," "salaries of agents," and ''expenses of 
auctions." The balance has become prodigious, magnificent, ^»jwj»j»p»'<i/«« 
dazzling! Year after year opium has poured more and more 
splendid gains into the Indian Treasury, rising, with a few 
mysterious checks, from hundreds of thousands to ten millions 
sterling ; and those who address themselves to the hard problems 
of this essay, ought to comprehend what it implies to shake the 
golden keystone of such an arch. From 1798 to 1863, the gains 
from opium reached the enormous total of £143,000,000 ; and we 
subjoin the ofiScial record of its sale from the latter date to 1872 : — 
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If we add £75,000,000 for the last decade, this will show 
what a place the poppy holds in Indian revenue. It has ponred 
nearly £300,000,000 into our Oriental funds! it constitutes a 
fifth part of the State receipts! next to Land-tax it is the 
sheet-anchor of our Indian finance; and if we would estimate 
the immense part played by it in Chinese commerce, the profits 
made by the merchants must be added to these brilliant figures. 
For example, in I860, when 54,863 chests brought at Calcutta 
about £5,000,000, China paid in silver or in goods £8,366,356 for 
them. And though we shall be obliged to confess that the trade 
is an evil one in many of its aspects, still be it mentioned that it 
has supplied the means for many a real and Christian reform in 
India. It has helped to pay for the extinction of Thuggee and 
female infanticide, for the suppression of pirates and Findarrees> 
dacoits and gang-robbers, for education, for justice, for a hundred 
imperial benefits. If we find ourselves forced to denounce the 
Opium Policy, it must be done in the spirit of those who remove 
a defacing feature from a stately structure which they wish to 
strengthen and not to undermine. The value of these our counsels, 
and of all others tendered upon the subject, may well be judged by 
two tests — first, the uncompromising preference of national moral- 
ity to profit ; but next, the sense shown — ^by cautious condemna- 
tions and careful conclusions— >of the exceeding: difficulties which Necwu/yof 

prudent jydff' 

have baffled the many noble statesmen who have desired to free mmts in svck a 

England from the reproach of this trade. For their sakes, and for 

the sake of our common country, we would deprecate the ignorant 

and passionate language too often used upon this subject. The 

nation which " ransomed the African ** ought not to be indicted 

like a malefactor for what it has never plainly understood. When 

its conscience is enlightened it will insist upon the policy which is 

righteous; and while the following chapters answer those who 

think the evils of opium exaggerated, they will also contain 

abundant proof that those evils spring from many roots, and must 

be wisely, not rashly, eradicated. 
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PhyHoiogiaii jTuT AVINQ thus briefly described the cultiva4;ion of the Indian 

poppy, and noted the immense expenditure made upon it 
by the Government, with the corresponding returns de- 
rived from the Calcutta sales and the Bombay duties, that question 
arises which is at the bottom of the moral problem : " What is 
the physiological effect of opium upon its votaries?" Is it as 
pernicious as has been alleged, or have well-meaning persons been 
misled into the same exaggeration with regard to its use, which is 
sometimes heard with reference to tobacco, malt liquors, tea, &c. ? 
No thoughtful person can fail to perceive that the use of some 
kind of vegetable stimulant or narcotic is common to the races of 
mankind. Besides those mentioned, the Peruvian has his '' coca," 
the Paraguayan his ''mate," the African his "pombe" or 
" merissa," the Moslem his coffee, the Syrian his " hashish^" 
the temperate Hindoo his betel-nut, the Kanaka his ''tapa." 
Ancient records bear witness to the same primeval instinct, as we 
could prove by many a passage from Greek, Latin, and Oriental 
classics. What, then, does the chemist find as a common property 
of all, or nearly all, these odd favourites which are nowise food ? 
He finds a subtle alkaloid in them, of which coffeeine, theine, and 
quinine are examples, along with certain allied components, narcot- 
ising, astriDgent,»or stimulating. Now, opium contains not one 
alone, but six or seven of these subtle chemical principles, besides 
its meconic acid, mucilage, resin, and gum. Three out of the 
number are especially remarkable, namely, the morphine, the nar- 
cotine, and the thebaine. The first is that which is peculiar to the 
poppy, and gives its extract the somniferous power ; the second — 
wrongly named — is a febrifuge and stimulant of singular force ; 
the third has an obscure action, but appears to act upon the nerv- 
ous system, and may account for the favour accorded to opium 
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as an aphrodisiac* by Chinese doctors. Now, China over one- 
third of its extent is a vast ill-drained marsh, and the utility of 
narcotine against ague is so certain that instinct might wdl lead 
the people to this ingredient of the drug. £!?en morphia, though a 
poison, is not so strong a poison as nicotine, nor so snbtle a one as 
theine; so that there is no a priori case against opinm ^ieh might 
not also condemn tobacco and the tea cup. The knowledge of 
these things, and not indifference to the moral question, has led 
men whose names command universal respect to speak in defence 
of opiam. Sir Charles Trevelyan, before the l^inance Com- 
mittee, expressed the belief f that it was the best stimulant, in 
moderation, for the sluggish Tartar temperament : he said that tlie 
Anglo-Indian Qovemment dealt with the drug merely as the 
English Government does with intoxicating liquors ; and, in any 
case, he believed that opium was well substituted for the coarse, 
maddening '' shamsoo." Lord Lawrence in the same report said, 
indeed "one would rather not be concerned in svervRhig^^opium" ; j 
but Sir Bartle Frere, amid all his states^toSukT^'Tsuggestions, 
gave no hint of abolishing the opium traffilL, ; Sir J. Elpfainstone 
asked in the Committee whether the mi^ did not ; usiefully 
neutralise the ill effects of the crude and unsiu^!)^ food.^nsumed 
by the Chinese : in a word, it is not merely nuisi^i^ts £]{» Messrs. 
Jardine and Mathieson, or anxious chancellors like Mr. Laing 
and Mr.Massey,but what might be called the intellectof India, which 
goes against hasty ideas in regard of opium. Let it be added 
that China is by no means the only country where it is largely con- 
sumed. Over Sumatra it is in common use; the tribes of the 
Malay islands are addicted to it; in Turkey, and yet more in 
Persia, it is eaten or smoked ; and even in India itself a consider- 
able quantity is ^nployed. But when we have allowed that opium 
contains useful ingredients, that it belongs to a vast class of vege- 
table stimulants instinctively demanded by human nature, and 
that the best men have given good reasons for continuing the cul- 
tivation, while none have explained how India could do without 
it — after, and notwithstanding all this, our studies compel the 
assertion that opium-smoking is a curse to the nation which it 



* Vide Appendix (K). 

t Report, East India Finance. Q. 1532-40. 

Z Report, East India Finance. Q. 4514. 
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enslaves, and a dishonour to that which it enriches ; being, as we 
shall have to show, sinister beyond all similar indulgences in this, 
that once adopted it becomes intensely necessary, while the craved- 
for dose must be doubled and multiplied to produce its daily effect. 
There is escape from the other tyrant habits; from opium- 
smoking there is none : it resembles those strong serpents of the 
tropical lands which do not relax their coils till the victim is dead. 
iMe^q/itoiweiw Bcforc depicting, however, the effects of opium upon the mind 
and body of its votaries, it is worth while to explain how the 
Chinese use it. The drug is not smoked in its crude state; it 
must first be transformed by careful manipulations into the chand'A, 
which is done by boiling the raw commodity in water, straining 
off the decoction, and then filtering and slowly evaporating the 
liquid obtained, till it coagulates into a mixture dark, sticky, and 
resembling treacle. This process occupies a long time, and the 
quantity obtained is not quite so much as half the original bulk. 
Pure cJiand/& of the best quality is worth its weight in silver, and 
the Canton dealers actually sell it out against Mexican dollars. 
The amount consumed by a smoker in his novitiate would be 
about a chi or grain ; but the habit grows so rapidly that many 
use from fifty to one hundred grains per diem, and spend two- 
thirds of their wages in purchasing the drug. Mr. Cooper, the 
well-known traveller in China, gave evidence before the Finance 
Committee, that his bearers devoted three-fifths of their pay to 
opium. That men in this position should waste so much upon the 
pipe, is an answer to those who have sought to prove that extreme 
indulgence was too costly to be a general habit. Once caught by 
that habit, a smoker must and will have his daily-increasing dose, 
sacrificing food, clothing, and comforts to it. No luxurious sur- 
roundings are needed : lifting the bamboo-screen which marks the 
opium den, the hahitv^ enters a dingy interior, curtained off into 
berths with faded blue or red calico. A long sloping shelf affords 
a rough but sufficient couch, spread with rush mats ; and each berth 
is provided with a lamp placed near at hand, so as to enable the 
smoker to light and relight his pipe of brass (called yeu-tsiang), 
which 13 specially constructed vdth a very small bowL The 
attendant serves the opium in a shallow cup, and the customer, 
dipping the spatula into the brown viscid juice, with a quick twist 
takes up a portion about as large as a pea, and inserts it in the 
tiny bowl of his pipe. He then holds it to the flame, and, if an 
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old hand, he draws in the smoke softly, lets it dwell in his throat, 
and presently expels it through his nostrils. The taste of (lumM, 
is simply sweetish and oily ; bat the fumes produced are strangely 
potent. After a certain number of fillings and refillings. the 
opium-smoker sinks back upon the hard boards oblivious of earth 
and heaven, of poverty and pain, of life and death. He lies 
huddled up in a deep stupor {vide plate), which needs not even the 
calico curtain to veil its dreams from perturbation, for all his senses 
are merged for the time being fathoms deep, and the grave itself 
is not more solitary than the opium-smoker's trance. He sees, 
hears, and perceives nothing except the imagery of '' a land obscure 
and lonely, haunted by strange visions only " ; the pupils of his 
eyes are contracted and distorted, and his countenance expresses a 
profound but morbid repose. After from forty to sixty minutes 
at most the effect passes of^ and the accomplished opium-smoker 
allows himself to revert gently to sublunary things from those 
fantastic excursions of his brain. Blsing from the rush-mats 
pallid^ dazed, uncertain of gait, and with the air of lingering 
dreams upon his bleared face, but not otherwise affected — rather 
stimulated indeed, as he avers, for work — ^the besotted pagan goes 
his ways till leisure brings another spell of dream-land. 

That opium thus used stimulates, and even invigorates, must be luwAUmw^Mi 
accepted. The work done by the coolies of the coast, by sanpan- iJS»e, 
men, and chair-bearers (like those of Mr. Cooper^ who carried him 
twenty miles a-day regularly), proves that, as is the case with coca 
in Peru, there is a subtle principle in the refined extract which 
prevents the waste of tissue, and partly supplies for a time the 
place of food. But the price paid is fearful, consisting, as we 
shall show, in an increasing necessity for increased doses ; because 
the anguish of deprivation is at last so great that oblivion and not 
pleasurable dreams are sought for, and life itself is lost if opium 
cannot be obtained. It is a not uncommon sight in China, on 
the authority of Fortune, Gutzlaff, and Cooper, to see inveterate 
smokers lying dead, who have perished in the streets — too poor to 
buy the opium which would have preserved their miserable exist- 
ence. It is, therefore^ beside the point to cite, as the Canton firms 
did in the Blue Books, cases of compradors and others, who 
seemed none the worse for opium ; and one must deeply regret 
the official composition in which, under date 8th January, 1856, 
Sir John Bowring strove to furnish Lord Clarendon with argu- 
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ments to prove that there was no harm at all in the importation 
of opium into China. That despatch contrasts but badly in moral 
tone and the spirit of humanity, with the memorial from the 
Earls of Shaftesbury and Chichester, to which it was a reply; 
and this notwithstanding the palpable exaggerations of those mis- 
sionaries upon whose statements the memorial alluded to was 
largely based. These gentlemen, principally Americans, had wildly 
talked of "millions" dying from the effect of opium-smoking, 
which they declared was the great obstacle to the spread of 
Christianity. Sir John met this by remarking that ^'in Siam, 
where the drug is not used, there is hardly an instance of con- 
version ;" but if he had been aware of the state of Assam and 
Aracan before the poppy was forbidden there, he would have 
shunned any such reference. In Aracan our abkari system, while 
it encouraged opium sales, turned a healthy, handsome people into 
a race of haggard wretches ; and in Assam, before a reform was 
effected, the little children might be seen sucking rags soaked in 
laudanum, and then lying in deadly torpor by their drugged 
parents. A faithful picture of the experiences of Assam and 
Aracan would show what comes of opium to a people, and how 
they improve when it is removed from them. Still it is interest- 
ing to recall the conclusions arrived at by Sir John Bowring, as 
they were the basis of most reasonings on the subject until lately. 
In 1856, when the illicit import was about 75,000 chests, he made 
inquiries as to the number of opium-smokers. Dr. Hobson, 
medical missionary, a man of large experience, set it at four per 
cent, of the population ; and taking the large allowance of one 
" mace," or fifty-eight grains, per diem for each consumer, com- 
puted that 3,183,700 Chinese used the drug. Mr. Medhurst, a 
sterner critic of the trade, set the number of smokers lower ; but 
this part of the inquiry may be dismissed with the observation 
that accurate statistics are hopeless in China, and that the taste 
for opium has year by year spread — ^the habit being general on 
the coast, and very prevalent indeed among the literati and richer 
persons of the interior. 
mwentuauy With regard to the effects of the drug, the hardiest defenders 
of the traffic, in the Blue Book to which we refer, confess it to be 
deleterious. Dr. Hobson, though he reported that the use of 
opium was " compatible with longevity," and though he praised 
the placid vice of the smoker as compared with the brawling 
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drunkard's,* yet declared that opiam supported the systeia *^ by a 
false and dangerous stiamlus ;" that its grasp, once indulged in, 
was tenacious and deadly; and though he quotes cases of long 
and safe habitude, he earnestly deprecated a oontinuance bf the 
traffic. Dr. Dempster, colonial surgeon, bore similar testimony 
to the evil influence of the drug, the use of which, he believed, 
was limited only by its cost. The evidence of the merchants upon 
the subject was mainly — mercantile. One great Canton firm 
thought it good argument to remark that ihe flags of other nations 
joined inthe trade. Another makes merry over " theoretical views 
of commerce;" and yet another considered that sufficient was said 
when it was pointed out that Great Britain would have been drained 
of bullion with the tea and silk business but for the convenient poppy- 
plant. The Chinese officials applied to report as closely as possible 
what they think will suit the " British Excellencies," and need not 
therefore occupy us ; but the remarks of Messrs. Lindsay & Co. ^'^"^^^^^ 
summarise the usual defence of the traffic, and should, therefore, f'^'^- 
be cited. These gentlemen, replying to the anti-opium memorial 
of 1856, wrote: — 

" We would state our belief that the opium trade is a necessitj^ 
not only for the Chinese as consumers of the article, but for British 
trade as the means whereby a very large portion of the funds required 
for operations in produce to Great Britain is laid down; that the 
British Government, by interfering with its subjects in the conduct of 
this trade, while unable to put a stop to its proceeding imder other 
auspices, would be but sacrificing the national trade for the benefit of 
other countries not so scrupulous as the memorialists suppose. We 
would farther pronounce our firm conviction that the opium trade, 
though undoubtedly the cause of much suffering to the intemperate, 
is not on this account more open to censure than the trade in spiritu- 
ous liquors openly sanctioned in our native land, and than many 
other trades in articles the bane of which is not in their use properly 
restricted, but in their abuse." 

* " The opinm-Eonoker, when under the full influence of his delicious drug, brawls 
«nd swaggers not in the pubHc streets like a drunkard, to the annoyance of 
bystanders, but reposes quietly on his couch without molesting those around him." 

" It is very common to hear Chinese acknowledge that they have smoked opium 
ten, twenty, or even thirty years. I have seen a few who have taken it forty 
years; and I have heard of one (probably an extreme case) who began taking 
opium when he was nineteen, and took it regularly for fifty-one years ; he died 
lately at the advanced age of seventy years." 

C 
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ubS^^M^ <»/ But Sir J. Bowring's despatch of the 8th January, 1866, intended 
irav^SSn, dti. to lesssure Loid Clarendon, contained particulars which showed 

that the one fatal speciality of opium-smoking is in the fact that 

''use" glides almost infallibly into ^' abuse." On this head Mr. 

Medhurst, the well-known sinologue, furnished the following 

statements : — 

** As the use of the pipe grows upon a person, a great change is 
effected in its relation to iJie smoker ; he originally took it to produce 
pleasure, he has now to take it to give freedom from pain, and soothe 
the series of evils consequent on the habit he has acquired. Till he 
has had his pipe in the morning, }ie is listless and uncomfortable, 
cares not for eating, nor indeed for his ordinary business or occupa- 
tion, and feels unUke himself till he has had his smoke. 

*^ There is, perhaps, no form of intemperance more seducing than 
the use of opium, lior is there any more dif&cult to be, delivered from. 
To acquire a full acquaintance with the effects of the agent, the con- 
sequences of which are now being discussed, it is necessary to view it 
under two forms; Ist. As to its incipient effects, in the stage of 
exhilaration, while the individual is in good health, and the powers 
of life are in full vigour ; at this time the drug is a means of enjoy- 
ment. 2nd. As to the effects produced by the drug when it is 
employed as a means of relief from the distress and pain restilting 
from the long-continued use of such a stimulant. This may be called 
the stage of depression ; in this condition the individual soon becomes 
a martyr to his former vices, and bitterly repents of his having 
submitted to the temptation. 

" When the pipe is first taken, during the incipient stage, a few 
grsdns are sufficient to produce the full effect. This small quantity 
requires to be gradually increased to produce a given result; the 
timeB of using it must become more frequent, until the victim is soon 
compelled to use one dram, or sixty grains, in the course of twenty^ 
four hours. This quantity per day will supply the smoker for some 
years, but it has at last to be augmented, till two, three, four, and 
even five drams are daily consumed. This may be denominated the 
second stage. 

<*Some are said to use ten drams daily, but these are only the 
superior classes, who have no need to attend to any business or occu- 
pation, and can spend almost their whole time in intoxicating them- 
selves with the use of the drug, or in recovering from its effects. 
The life of such persons is not prolonged, and the many complaints 
arising from the excessive indulgence soon put an end to their useless^ 
existence.'' 
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This good observer pointed oat that the listless unintellectnal 
home-life of the Chinese, far more than their climate, predis- 
posed them to the drug ; and he also explained how opium im- 
poverished and actually starved thousands. The inveterate smoker 
not only leaves himself without money to buy wholesome food, but 
pawns furniture, clothes, wife, chUdren, everything, to obtain the 
dreadful pleasure. The poorer Chinese are glad to use the scrap- 
ings of the opium-pipes, and this coarse but potent refuse can be 
had very cheaply ; yet though 70 or 80 cash will buy a mace,* 
the appetite grows so fast, and the consequences of insufficient 
supply are so intolerable, that poor men will steal and murder, 
and richer men will ruin their families, to satisfy their craving. 

All this reporting was many years ago, and later statistics will 
show that the traffic has vastly developed. To judge it we must 
not be blinded by dazzling profits, or the morality of the market ; 
we must keep in mind this peculiar property of opium to drag 
down its victim, assuaging his intensity of longing with that which 
renders it intenser — ^as if castaway mariners should drink salt 
water to ease their thirst. At the risk of repeating eloquent aud 
pathetic words already known, we would recall those two striking 
passages from De Quincey — one showing how the drug seduces Evidence of the 
with gentle benediction of calm, the other how, laying aside its Ea^.^^^^^' 
angel aspect, it enslaves, tortures, and destroys like a fiend. In a 
moment of extreme pain the " English opium-eater ** took his first 
dose, and the relief charmed him : — 

" In an hour, O Heavens ! what a revulsion ! what an upheaving, 
from its lowest depths, of inner spirit ! what an apocalypse of the 
world within me ! That my pains had vanished was now a trifle in 
my eyes : — ^this negative effect was swallowed up in the immensity 
of those positive effects which had opened before me — ^in the abyss of 
divine enjoyment thus suddenly revealed. Here was a panacea — 
a pa§fiMXO)f v^iFsvhg for all human woes: here was the secret of 
happiness, about which philosophers had disputed for so many ages, 
at once discovered : happiness might now be bought for a penny, and 
carried in the waistcoat-pocket: portable ecstasies might be had 
corked up in a pint bottle : and peace of mind could be sent down 
in gallons by the mail coach." 

It is here the first stage, and the victim paints in his delighted 
apostrophes, the subtle, but false magic of the poppy. 
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"O juBt, blind, and mighty opium!" he Bays, "ihat helpest rich 
and poor alike; eloquent opium! that with thy potent rhetoric 
stealest away the purposes of wrath, and to the guilty man for one 
night giyest back the hopes of his youth, and hands washed pure 
from blood ; and to the prpud man a brief oblivion for 

Wrongs unredressed, and insults unavenged ; 

that sunmionest to the chancery of dreams, for the triumphs of 
suffering innocence, false witnesses; and confoundest perjury; and 
dost reverse the sentences of unrighteous judges ; — thou buildest upon 
the bosom of darkness, out of the flantastic imagery of the brain, cities 
and temples beyond the art of Phidias and Praxiteles — ^beyond tbe 
splendour of Babylon and Hekat6mpylos ; and * from the anarchy of 
dreaming sleep,' callest into sunny light the faces of long-buried 
beauties, and the blessed household countenances, cleansed from the 
* dishonours of the grave/ Thou only givest these gifts to man ; and 
thou hast the keys of Paradise, O just, subtle, and mighty opium !" 

Then, page by page, day by day, he passes into the pitfall 
whither the strange sorcery of this poison leads, describing 
wild and fantastic dreams ; not yet terrible, rather indeed, 
fascinating and grand. At length, in the power of the drug, 
the dreams grow to delirium, and the pains inflicted by the 
opium are worse than any which it relieved. The lost soul who 
has come to this pass takes the accursed thing in order to be rid 
of its curse, as if one should borrow of a cruel creditor, at heavy 
compound interest, wherewith to pay him. De Quincey at last 
arrived himself at a daily dose of 8000 drops of laudanum ; and 
his accounts of those days represent such anguish of poisoned body 
and bedrugged brain, that sleep was not deep enough for respite. 

**I was in torment * waking; and sleeping, I dreamed," he says, 

* "Among the symptoms that present themselres are griping pains in the boWs, 
pain in the limbs — loss of appetite, so that the smoker can only eat dainty food- 
disturbed sleep, and general emaciation. Hie outward appearances are saUowness 
of the complexion, bloodless cheeks and lips, sunken eye, with a dark circle round 
the eyelids, and altogether a haggard countenance. There is a peculiar appearance 
of the face of a smoker not noticed in any other condition ; the skin assumes a 
pale waxy appearance, as if all the fat were removed from beneath the skin. The 
hollows of the countenance, the eyelids, root of the aUt wuif fissure and corners <'f 
lips, depression at the angle of the jaw, temples, &c., take on a peculiar dark 
appearance, not like that resulting from various chronic diseases, but as if some 
dark matter were deposited beneath the skin. There is also a fulness and pro' 
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"that I was buried, for a thousand years, in stone coffins, with 
mummies and sphynxes, in narrow chambers, at the heart of eternal 
pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, by crocodiles ; and 
laid, with all unutterable slimy things, amongst reeds and Nilotic 
mud." 

Or, 

"My dream was of billows of living countenances; the sea ap- 
peared paved with innumerable faces upturned to the heavens ; faces 
imploring, wrathful, despairing, surged upwards by thousands, by 
myriads, by generations, by centuries : — ^my agitation was infinite, my 
mind tossed and surged with the ocean." 

One can understand how the victim of opium plunges deeper 
and deeper into the darkness ; flying from visions so wretched 
and waking hours so forlorn. 

It would be easy to reinforce these pictures of the deadly work T€itunonyof 
of opium on the system by reference to observations made by wHom* * 
travellers in various countries. Russell,* journeying in Syria ; 
Madden, f in Turkey ; and M. de Tott, describing the Theriakis of 
Smyrna, mention the same effects. J Ponqueville saw in the Morea 
the frightful pallidness of countenance, the marasmus, loss of 
memory, and baldness (this latter also a consequence of bhang), 
which characterise the eater or smoker of the drug. It must not 
be spoken of, therefore, as in the same category with alcoholic 
drinks. Great as the mischief is which these have wrought, and 
dark as the portrait might equally be of the dipsomaniac, opium 
is entirely peculiar in the hold which it obtains over its votary. 
It is less easy, to resist after the first habitude ; and after long use 
it is impossible to live without it, while to go on with it is only a 
less painful death. The more dispassionately the matter is studied, 
the sterner must be the judgment pronounced by the physiologist 
and the moralist against this seductive bane. 

trusion of the lips, arising, perhaps, from the continued use of the large month- 
piece peculiar to the opium pipe. In fine, a confirmed opium-smoker presents a 
most melancholy appearance, haggard, dejected, with a lack-lustre eye, and 
a slovenly, weakly, and feeble gait." — From Medical Evidence, Parliamentary 
Report, 1856. 

* See FhiL Transactions, xix. 288-290. 

tVoLi. pp. 24, 26. 
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complete the researches of the preceding chapter, it is neces- 
sary to ask what the Chinese say about opium, since for 
so many years they have bought it while they protested 
against it, the people eagerly consuming, and the Government, 
until lately, repelling the drug. And next we must inquire what 
is the present experience as to the effect of this habit upon the 
population, now that the trade is legalised, and observation is 
easier. The policy of the Court of China towards opium has never 
once been doubtful. The grandfather of. the previous Emperor of 
China killed his own son for smoking a pipeful of the drug ; and 
from that date to the latest the opposition of the Chinese (Jovem- 
ments has been secretly implacable against the traffic. When the 
British Envoy parted years ago from Prince Kung, the Chinese 
Regent said — " We shall be good friends, if you will but take away 
your missionaries and your opium." This was uttered, more- 
over, at a date when the Pekin Court was making large profits 
by the duty on .the drug, and when it was being grown widely in 
China itself. The reasons for such imperial hostility have been 
manifold ; but certain it is that from first to last the Court and its 
real representatives have earnestly disliked our opium policy, 
and laboured to save the population from the commodity which we 
manufactured. 

Registering, then, this persistent condemnation of opium in the 
" high places " of China, let us look into popular expressions of 
opinion. A striking specimen is supplied in the *' Chinese Reposi- 
tory," for April, 1837, which contains a pictorial description of what 
may be called " The Opium Smoker's Progress/* a series of cartoons 
by a Chinese artist, after the idea of Hogarth. These pictures were 
exceedingly admired for their truthfalness by the Canton public, 
and though we cannot here reproduce them, the explanations 
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translated from the artist's own language, will show what was the 
local judgment upon the efifects of this vice. The series consists 
of six designs, the first of which represents the son of a mandarin 
newly come into the paternal fortune, in youthful health and vigour, 
for whom an attendant is preparing what is no doubt meant to be 
the *' first pipe." The second cartoon represents the young man 
become an habitual consumer ; he is reclining in the stupor of the 
daily dose, while the chest of treasure beside him is already half- 
emptied by the courtesans who are his companions. The third 
picture is thus described by the artist : — 

" No. 3. After no very long period of indulgence, his appetite for 
the drug is insatiable, and his countenance sallow and haggard. 
Emaciated, shoulders high, teeth naked, face black, dozing from 
morning to night, he becomes utterly inactive. In this state he sits 
moping, on a very ordinary couch, with his pipe and other apparatus 
for smoking lying by his side." 

His wife enters and finds the treasure-chest empty of gold and 
silver, and gazes with sad countenance upon the miserable figure 
on the couch. In the next design : 

" No. 4. His lands and his houses are now all gone ; his couch ex- 
changed for some rough boards and a ragged mattress ; his shoes are 
off his feet, and his face half awry, as he sits bending forwards, 
breathing with great difficulty. His wife and child stand before him, 
poverty stricken, suffering with hunger; the one in anger, having 
dashed on the floor all his apparatus for smoking^ while the little 
son, unconscious of any harm, is clapping his hands and laughing at 
the sport ! But he heeds not either the one or the other." 

Nos. five and six of these curious pictures, which, it must be 
remembered, were desigiied and published for Chinese buyers, re- 
present, in grotesque but telling pathos, the end of the opium 
smoker. 

''In No. 5 'his poverty and distress are extreme/ though his 
appetite grows stronger than ever; he is as a dead man. In this 
plight he scrapes together a few copper cash, and hurries away to 
one of the smoking-houses, to buy a little of the scrapings from the 
pipe of another smoker, to allay his insatiable cravings." 

And " last scene of all ! " — 
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" No 6. Here his character is fixed ; a sot. Seated on a bamboo 
chair, he is contmually swaUowiog the foeees of the drug, so foul^ 
that tea is required to wash them down his throat. His wife and 
child are seated near him, with skeins of silk stretched on bamboo 
reels, from which they are winding it off into balls ; thus earning a 
mere pittance for his and their own support, and dragging out from, 
day to day a miserable existence." 

We repeat that the artist did not paint from theory ; he was draw- 
ing from the life, and his designs became popular because he was 
true to Chinese life. 
Qficicdeandem' If we look to administrative reports and memorials the same 
traffic, conviction will be found existing, that opium was poisomnj^ 

the population.* In 1836 the Governor of Kwantung (Canton 
Province) petitioned the Throne against the importation of opium, 
which then came in illicitly, as will be hereafter described. He 
speaks of the drug, as admitted for medicinal purposes, until the 
fourth year of Keaking (1799), at which date it was forbidden by 
the Government — 

" Regarding it as a subject of deep regret, that the vile dirt of 
foreign countries should be received in exchange for the commodities 
and the money of the empire, and fearing lest the practice of smoking 
opium should spread among all the people of the inner land, to the 
tOiMte of their time cmd the destruction of their property" 

In 1837, again, we find Choo-Tsun, member of the Board of 
Rites, earnestly drawing attention to the material and moral 
damage wrought by the drug upon the people of China. " In the 
people," he writes (unconsciously repeating our own (Joldsmith), 
'* lies the very foundation of the empire. A deficiency of property 
may be supplied, but it is beyond the power of any artificial means 
to save an empire enervated by luxury." And then Choo-Tsun 
gives a curious piece of history. He says : — ^ 

" Opium was first produced in Kaoutsinne, which by some is said 
to be the same as Kalapa (or Batavia). Th>e natives of this place 
were ai the first sprightly and activCy andy hemg good soldiers, were 
always sttccessfiU in battle, B\U the people caUed Hwng-maau, (Red- 
havred) came thither , and having nw/nufactfiured opium, seduced some 
of the natives into the habit of smoking it* From these the mania for 

* Vide Appendix (L). 
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it rapidly sprectd throughout the whole nation ; so that, in proceaa of 
time, the natioes became feeble ami enervcUed, svhmUted to the foreign 
rule, and uUvmately were completely mbjugoited. Now, thie English 

ABB OF THE RAGE OF FOBEIGNEBS CALLED HUKG-MAOU. In INTRO- 
DUCING OPIUM INTO THIS COUNTRY, THEIR PURPOSE HAS BEEN TO WEAKEN 

AND ENFEEBLE THE Gentbal Empibe. If not early aroused to a 
sense of our danger, we shall find ourselves ere long on the last step 
towards ruin,** 

It is noticeable that this official spoke of the drug as demoralisiDg 
whole divisions of the army, so that soldiers were actually incapa- 
citated for military exercises and campaigning duties. He says : — 

" Of this there is clear proof in the instance of the campaign 
against the Yaou rebels, in the twelfth year of our sovereign's reign 
(1832). In the army sent to Leenchow on that occasion, great num- 
bers of the soldiers were opium- sm>okers ; so that, although their 
numerical force was large, there was hardly any strength to be found 
amumg them" 

The same authority represents that the common people of the 
interior were most exempt from the habit, which had largely 
seduced the upper classes, the literati, officials, military, and rich 
traders. This was at a period before the loud arguments of our 
cannon had silenced protestation. Since then, as will be presently 
seen, the interior provinces have learned to grow and use opium ; 
and the drug enters, licensed, but as much detested as ever. One 
more verbatim citation from Chinese sources will show how 
ardently it was anathematised by native statesmen. Hew Eeu, 
Censor of the Military Department, memorialised the Court in 
1838. He implored the Celestial Throne to punish every smoker 
guilty of persisting in this vice ; to destroy the drug everywhere ; 
and to demand that the British and foreign merchants should forego 
the traffic, or begone from the country. There is the usual bom* 
bast and arrogance towards Europeans in this notable paper which 
all official Chinese used to exhibit ; but underneath this inflated 
language lies unmistakable sincerity of feeling : — 

" They should be required also to write a letter to tlie qusen of iheir 
ecfkwdry, telling her that opium is a poison which has pervaded the 
inner land, to the material injury of the people ; that the Celestial 
Umpire has inflicted on aU the traitorous natives who sold it the 
severest penalties ; that with regard to themselves^ the resident 
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foreigners, the Grovemment^ taking it into consideration that they 
are barbarians and aliens, forbears to pass sentence of death upon 
them ; biU that, if the opmrn-receitmig ships wHl desist from coming 
to China^ they shall he indulgently released, amd permitted to contimie 
thevr commercial intercotMrse as uswiL ; whereas^ if they wU agava 
build receiving vessels, and bring them hither to entice the natives, the 
commercial intercourse granted them in teas, silks, djc, shall assuredly 
be altogether interdicted, cmd on the resident foreigners of the said 
nalion the laws shall be executed capitally" 

The absurd conceit of this ofBcial proposition inspired by-and-by 
the policy of Lin, and led to war ; but it serves, along with the 
rest, to show that in China there never was any doubt about the 
pernicious effects of the opium importations. Force and gain 
have silenced the complaints of which these are specimens ! 
Evidence as to With regard to the effects of opium on the Chinese population, 
on population, as wituessed latterly, no evidence can compare in directness and 
value with that of Mr. Thomville Thomas Cooper, given in May, 
1871, before the Finance Committee. The theoretical views of 
Sir Cecil Beadon, the arguments by analogy urged by Sir F. 
Halliday, and the late Sir D, M'Leod's "doubts whether the 
drug shortens life," must give place to one who has travelled 
through the breadth of China, and who has seen with his own eyes 
and heard with his own ears, with as little prejudice as most great 
explorers possess. Mr. Cooper's testimony is at once most inter- 
esting and most condemnatory of the traflSc. He found habitual 
smokers using about ten pipes a-day, or half-an-ounce of poppy 
extract. A very confirmed smoker takes twice, thrice, or four 
times as much ; and the habit comes so swiftly that, after using 
the pipe regularly for a fortnight once or twice a-day, a man can 
scarcely fail to find it becoming a necessity of existence. In reply 
to a question firom the chairman as to the expense of this habit 
for the lower classes, Mr. Cooper said : " I do not know how they 
manage to afford it, but they must and will have it, once habitu- 
ated, and they go without their food to have it." Each of his 
chair-coolies had 250 cash a-day for wages, and spent 150 cash, 
or three-fifths, on the drug. Yet the same men carried the 
traveller twenty miles a-day, and were strong and enduring as long 
as they got their daily supply of pipes ; but a single day's abstinence 
made them wretchedly weak and miserable. *' A coolie would lie 
down with water streaming from his eyes, listless, disinclined to 
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eat, and unable to sleep/^ Mr. Cooper said : " I have never seen 
a grey-headed opium-smoker among the coolies;" but his belief 
was that opium stimulated the nervous and even the muscular 
system, at the price of becoming so necessary that life itself 
depended on continuance. He further said : — 

'< If a man has been in the habit of smoking opium i mj hg has not 
money to supply himself with opium, his constitutipi^'fc^^^^i^yes 
such a frightful shock, that it shows very quickly ;yfalt<as lon^s ue 
takes his regular quantity of opium every day hefSofes not feel anjf"- 
thing; he must have it, but it does not destroy m? health, because 
he eats and he works, but if he loses his supply of Wum on Hondliy 
morning, on Tuesday morning he will be ruined for wo^k all t^erest 
of the week ; he will not pick up again, the system seems to fall so 
from the want of opium. 

" 5524 And probably a man' accustomed to it all his life would 
die ? — ^They do die in China from that cause. In the more populous 
parts which I have gone through, generally after starting on my 
journey early in the morning through the suburbs of the towns, 
before the watch have had time to go round, it is a very common 
thing to see half-naked men lying dead simply from want of opium," 

Hundreds of applications were made to this gentleman for 
medicine to destroy the passion for opium, and this by confirmed 
smokers ; but his evidence shows that the habit may become fixed 
long before the dose is large, and the shock of discontinuance is 
almost as severe in this as in the other case. It was Mr. Cooper's 
belief, solemnly expressed before the Committee, that to suppress 
optum-smoking abruptly in China would be to kill a third of the 
population ; and then this pregnant question was asked by Mr. 
Eastwick — a question as full of the diflSculty of our problem, as of 
its sadness—" To stop our trade on the Chinese coast might then 
be a great national calamity ?" Mr. Cooper replied : — 

" 5549. If Indian opium were stopped at once it would be a very 
frightful calamity indeed. I should say that one-third of the adult 
population would die for the want of opiiun; and the Chinese 
Government in wishing to stop it ai*e acting, as they generally do, 
without any idea of the welfare of the people." 

In brief, the testimony of this high authority, taken with all the 
collateral evidence which we have summarised, disposes of the 
question of the national mischief wrought by opium. When we 
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find Sir Rutherford Alcock confessing it to be true that modera- 
tion is almost impossible with the drug, becanse of its cnmulative 
doses, and disuse as impossible, because of the physical misery 
involved, we must not deceive ourselves longer. The ** gin and 
tobacco" argument, as^it has been called, does not apply. Opium 
may be the febrifuge described, and it may be peculiarly desired 
by the Mongolian constitution,* though this appears very doubt- 
ful, but he that sells it, and he that buys it, traffics in a poison f 
which admits no antidote, and allows no disuse. 
DtuuHous Frankly, we do not believe any statesman can examine the facts, 

atoe, ^*^'*^"^ and doubt that opium is a more pernicious thing to grow and sell 
than ahnost any article of human use. It is illogical to compare 
our interest in it to the revenue derived from ardent liquors, be- 
cause our Indian Government monopolises the production of the 
poppy, but no Chancellor of the Exchequer manages the distilleries. 
It is irrelevant to urge that opium-smoking populations are labori- 
ous, because the drug is certainly a stimulant ; and it is vain to 
talk of its benefits "when moderately used," because the system 
demands a constantly increasing dose. Herein alcohol differs 
from the poppy; a hard drinker in the "second stage" is soon 
fuddled ; a hard smoker of opium must spend more and more of 
his family's subsistence -money to gain oblivion. There is no 
delirium tremens for the opium-smoker, but there is a most agon- 
ising afiection of the digestive organs and mucous membranes. 
We have heard what a great traveller saw in China, and in Dr. 
Wilson's evidence there are similar statements as to the physical 
and moral deigradatiou wrought by opium on the Rajpoots and 
Mohammedans of the Bombay Presidency. Annexed is a sketch 
taken from a clay figure in the Indian Museum, representing a 
Punjabee after smoking koa^mba. The stupid sottishness of the 
victim has been expressed by the native artist without the slightest 
desire to " point a moral.*' When it is remembered that for ninety 
years we have been administering this product to China against 
the steady protestations of her Government, the moral question 
(if there be any international morality) does not admit serious 

* Further evidence of the same kind wiU be found in the "East India finance 
Keport," from Sir B. C. Hamilton, Questions 4985 to 4990 $ from Dr. Smith, 5283 
to 5285 ; from Sir H. Alcock, 5730 to 5844, and 5738, 5787, as weU as Mr. Wilson, 
7260 to 7398. 

t Vide Appendix (O). 
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dispute ; the financial and practical questions must be those which 
have caused good and sagacious men to seek vindications for our 
traffic. 

It is certain, then, that from an early date the Chinese Govern- cMwm chwm- 
ment saw, and deplored, and denounced the physical and mental l^!^it^^ ^ 
damage wrought on its people by opium. But the object of this^*^* 
Essay is to discover and present the truth, and we must, therefore, 
hasten to say that the Chinese authorities had assuredly other and 
even stronger motives than paternal solicitude for the official 
opposition which they always made to the importation, ending in 
a desperate effort to be rid of us and the opium together. Intense 
dislike to foreigners and foreign intercourse* was an ever present 
reason for condemning the drug which more than anything else 
kept the gates of the empire ajar to the " foreign devils." But 
worse than this, in the eyes of the Pekin Court, opium perpetually 
drained the land of that silver which Chinese economists regard 
not merely as the standard of wealth, but as wealth itself. It is 
probably simple truth to remark that the outflow of Sycee silver, 
far more than the mischief done to the bodies and souls of China- 
men, led to the violent measures of Lin, and so, by too certain a 
consequence, to the sanguinary conflicts in which the majestic 
puissance of England was forced to appear in history as the segis 
of smugglers. 

From first to last, "ready-money" was the rule with the im- o^um drains 
porters of opium. The chests were only delivered in return for ^^•**^- 
cash or cash value, and the consequence was that (tea and silk 
notwithstanding) silver flowed in a broad stream out of the empire. 
We will select the returns of some seasons preceding the war 
period of 1839, in order to show at once the rapid increase of the 
traffic, and the extent of the specie drain. There were brought to 
lintin — 

In 1816, chests, 3,210 value, 3,657,000 dollars. 
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* Under the disguise of a strange tongue, we have escaped many a sign of this 
feeling. Lord Macartney placidly sJlowed his linguist to style him, ** this red-brutled 
barbarian tribute-becMrer." 
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Here was a terrible hemorrhage of silver which deeply troubled the 
Pekin statesmen, always aiudous about two things, rice and cur- 
rency, with their enormous population to think of. We find, many 
proofs of their anxiety. Heu Naetze, Vice-President of the Sacri- 
ficial Court, sadly memorialised his Emperor in 1829 : — 

" Ten million taels* worth of silver," he wrote, " oozes out by this 
one business of opium-smoking. The ' black earth,' which is the best, 
sells for about 800 dollars, foreign money, per chest; the 'white-skin,' 
which is next in quality, for about 600 dollars ; and the last, or 'red- 
skin,' for about 400 dollars. Formerly, the barbarian merchants 
brought foreign money to China, which, being paid in exchange for 
goods, was a source of pecuniary advantage to the people of all the 
sea-board provinces. But latterly, the barboHan merchants have 
elcmdeatindy sold (ypiwmfor Twoney." 

That sum, " ten million taels,** was echoed back from Pekin, by an 
edict which reads like a sigh and curse blended ; and from this 
date to the time of Lin, all reports and edicts dwell upon the same 
point. Choo-Tsun, of the " Board of Bites," remarks : " If the 
opium-smuggling can*be stopped, the outflow of dollars will cease." 
And then this Chinese Minister of Public Worship adds wistfully : 
"As to levying a duty on opium, the thing sounds so unbeseem- 
ingly, that such ought not to be levied or mentioned." That last 
sentence shows that Chinese statesmen were still sincere in de- 
nouncing the opium traflBc, although by this date they had been 
hard pressed to legalise it and share its profits. Subsequent 
experience has proved that they can easily make from £700,000 
to £1,000,000 per annum from a light import duty; and since 
they knew this, they must have the credit of resisting the tempta- 
tion. We are speaking of the Court and the Pekin high oflScials ; 
dlong the coast the hated drug corrupted every imperial servant 
(from viceroy to custom-house clerk), demoralised the population, 
and impoverished the country. How such a trade was maintained, 
and how it led to war, must now be considered. 




CHAPTER IV. 

HISrOEY AND METHODS OF THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 

VOICE of the highest authority, that of Mr. Qladstone> in mevoiuicai 
speaking of " the Opium War" with China, once sorrowfully to china. ^^"' 
declared, that ''justice was on the side of the Pagan, not 
the Christian." If that judgment should be verified by a review 
of the manner in which, during many years, this dubious drug was 
conveyed into the unfortunate land, every honest heart must console 
itself by believing that the clearer a wrong is proved, the more 
earnest England will be to discover a method of amendment and 
restitution. 

The Chinese on the coast first became acquainted with opium, as History au>j 
far as can be made out, from the small quantities imported by the iHurodv^aion. 
Portuguese from Turkey. The annual supply for many. years did 
not exceed 200 chests, and this was chiefly used for medicinal 
purposes. As early, however, as 1773, the East India Company 
made some small commercial experiments with the article, but no 
very encouraging success attended the venture ; and parcels which 
had been shipped to Chinese markets were actually returned to 
Calcutta for want of a purchaser. The taste, however, was sown, 
and grew, so that before long a real demand arose ; and the Com- 
pany began to encourage the cultivation of the poppy, and to ship 
larger and larger consignments to China. Opium was at this time 
inserted in the tariff-lists of Canton, and subjected to a regular 
but light impost. 

But forty-three years before the Opium War (eighty odd years 
ago from the present time), the Chinese Government took cogniz- 
ance of the evils being wrought, and forbade the importation. In 
the first year of the reign of Kea-king, the introduction of the drug 
was prohibited by special edict Those found guilty of smoking 
it were to be beaten with bamboos, and pilloried ; the vendors and 
smugglers of it were liable to confiscation and even death ; and 

D 
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although these penalties were subsequently relaxed, the amended 
law was most severe, and provided for the condign punishment of 
mandarins guilty of corruptly favouring the traffic. The Pekin 
Government never varied officially from this attitude down to the 
time of lin. Dr. Bowring wrote from Hong*Eong to Earl 
Malmesbury, under date 5th February, 1853, in terms which show 
this. He said : — 

"Reports have been for some time current, that the extreme 
necessity of the Imperial Treasury had led to a reconsideration of the 
proposal to make the legal importation of foreign opium a source of 
revenue. The subject was several times discussed during the reign of 
the late Emperor Taou-Kwang; and on one occasion a decree 
legalising the import of opium was prepared by the Ministers for the 
Emperor's approvaL When the Imperial pleasure was finally taken, 
Taou-Ewang prohibited any further reference to the proposal, and 
said he * could not change face,' i.e,^ alter his course." 

From the moment, therefore, of this public interdict the trade 
became illicit, and the great Company washed its hands of it 
publicly, forbidding its own captains to convey a single chest of 
opium to China. But the poppy cultivation was not the less en- 
couraged, the difference being that the Government drug was 
disposed of in Calcutta to speculators. During all those years 
preceding the war every seer of opium grown was grown notori- 
ously for the smuggler-merchants, whose vessels, the swiftest that 
could be chartered, lay in the Hooghly, ready to hoist every inch 
of canvas as soon as the mango-boxes stamped with the " E. I. C." 
brand could be put on board.* That brand was invaluable to the 
dealers ; it stamped the evil stuff as genuine, and the Chinese 
" fast crab-man" never wanted to know more than the weight of the 
chest when he saw upon it the mark that warranted it "Patna 

Fast-crabs and red'' OT *' Mohjoa Uach earth!* 

•^^mwiniir ^^ ^^^ cxplaui, howovcr, what "fast-crabs" were. The 

Chinese Grovemment in vain drove the opium ships from Macao 
and Whampoa ; they settled in again at a very convenient spot 
called Lintin, which is an island roadstead of the " outer waters/' 
near the mouth of the Canton river. Here the merchants kept up 
a fleet of large " receiving vessels," armed, manned, and equipped 

* The opinm boats, too, came down the Gangtes in a vast fleets tom-tonui beating 
as a signal to " dear the way for the Cumpani Bahadur's chests." 
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SO as to defy any Oovemment jttnks which might venture against 
them. Into these vessels the opium clippers transhipped their 
chests^ ofttimes in full sight of the custom junks if any were out- 
side. This being effected, and word given to the consignees, 
certain native dealers, called in the slang of the trade " melters," 
made bargain with the European houses, and having paid down 
large prices in foreign dollars or bars of silver, obtained in return 
orders for the delivery of so many chests. Provided with these, 
fast rowing boats were sent alongside the " receiving ship "' (as often 
as not while the officials were at hand), and the orders being ex- 
hibited, the chests were counted out, and their contents shifted to 
bags. These were the boats called " fast-crabs " or " scrambling- 
dragons." A report addressed to the Imperial Court in 1834, 
describes the nefarious system, and also explains the native vice 
which sustained it. It says : — 

" They are well armed with gwns amd other weapons^ cmd are 
ma/nned with some scores of desperadoes^ who ply their oars as if they 
were wings to fly with. All the customrhouses amd wnlita/ry posts 
which they pass are la/rgely bribed. If they happen to encounter any 
of the armed cruising boats, they are so audacious as to resist, and 
slaughter and ca/mage ensv£. The late Governor Loo, on one occasion, 
having directed the Commodore Tsin Yuchang to co-operate with 
Teen Poo, the district magistrate of Heangshan, they captured Leang 
He^nneS, with a boat contaioing opium to the amount of 14,000 
catties. The nv/mber of men killed cmd taken prisoners a/mounted to 
several scores. He likewise inflicted the penalty of the laws on the 
criminals Yaoukow and Owkwan (both of them beiug brokers), and 
conflscated their property. This shows that faithfulness in the en- 
forcement of the laws is not wanting ; and yet the practice cannot be 
checked. The dread of the laws is not so great on the part of the 
eom/mon people, as is the a^nociovs desire of gain, which incites them to 
all rruyrmer of crafty devices, so that sometimes, indeed, the law is 
rendered wholly ineffective. 

'' There are also, both on the rivers and at sea, banditti, who, with 
pretence ofa/^ting under the orders of Govemrmni,, and of being sent to 
search after and prevent the smuggling of opium, seek opportunities 
for plundering. When T was lately placed in the service of your 
Majesty as acting Judicial Commissioner at Canton, circumstances of 
this nature were very frequently reported. Out of these arose a still 
greater number of cases, in which money was extorted for the ransom 
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of plimdered property. Thiu a ixnmiless number of innocent people 
toere involved in suffering" 

c^^^lSil;^. ^Hiis extract answers, of itself, the ineyitable question : '' If the 
Imperial Government were sincere in its opposition to the traffic, 
besides being so anxious about the drain of silver, how could so 
illicit a business continue V* The answer lies in the gross corrup- 
tion and avarice of most Chinese officials, a point which must be 
well understood ; for although Pagan roguery cannot excuse Christ- 
ian covetousness, still it is clearly the duty of a nation to respect 
their own laws before they expect foreigners to regard them. The 
native State paper cited above, relates what was universally known 
— that the prohibition of opium was not and could not be enforced, 
because the people would have the drug, and the mandarins made 
a very great profit by it. Sir H. Pottinger (10th April, 1843) speaks 
of '' the connivance of the Chinese authorities of all ranks " as a 
great obstacle to any plan of improvement. The same distinguished 
man reported (8th February, 184*4) : — 

<' I have heard very lately, from positive authority, of the man- 
darin commanding one of the rebuilt Bogue forts openly purchasing 
sixty chests of opium in the office of a house of agency at Canton, to 
be delivered at his station; and there are at this instant several 
vessels, of various denominations and sizes, under foreign colours, 
selling opium above the Bogue forts in the Canton river.'* 

Again, Sir J. Davis (11th May, 1847) relates how — 

*' Mr. Consul Sullivan, on the 19th October last, informed me that 
he had proof of Chang-kea-tsin, a white-button mandarin, now resid- 
ent magistrate at Chin-hae, assisted by Luh-wei and Tung-yu, having 
connived at the introduction of thirty-eight chests of opium. Those 
three persons were in the boat which conveyed the opium from 
Chusan to Ningpo. What is the use of adducing more proofs, when 
I myself have seen chests of opium publicly carried by Chinese at 
both Shanghae and Ningpo?" 

And if it be objected that such dates are subsequent to the dis- 
integrating influence of the war, the reply is, that a similar universal 
complicity and corruption prevailed from first to last. Without 
this, opium never could have entered China at all from the " outer 
waters," and the moral charge against us becomes weaker, when 
the Chinese plead a law which they themselves shamefully set at 
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nought. Mr. Medhtirst^ whose condemnation of the traffic we 
have quoted, was far too npright to extenuate this important point. 
He wrote (Medhtjrst's China, pp. 85, 86) : — 

" In iscty opium is not only re^gularlj introduced, but openly sold 
in all parts of China. Notwithstanding the prohibition, opium-shops 
are as plentiful in some towns of China as gin-shops are in England. 
The sign of these receptacles is a bamboo screen hanging before the 
door, which is as certain an intimation there, as the chequers are 
here, that the slave of intemperance may be gratified. Into these 
shops all classes of persons continually flock, from the pampered 
official to the abject menial. No one makes a secret of the business 
or the practice, and though the officers of Government are loud in 
denouncing the indulgence in public, they privately wink at what is 
patronised by their own example, or subservient to their own interests. 
It is a well-known circumstance that the Government officers come 
regularly on board the receiving ships at Lintin, and demand so many 
dollars per chest for conniving at smuggling; while it is currently 
reported, that even the viceroy of Canton receives a very respectable 
consideration for winking at these illicit transactions. The military 
and naval officers sometimes get up a sham-flght, in order that they 
may have to report their vigilance and strictness to Pekin; and 
when the smugglers are remiss in paying the accustomed bribes, 
they now and then seize a boat or two, to keep them regular and 
submissive." 

In truth it was alleged that the Emperor himself was a smoker at 
the time of the most furious action against the drug, and the 
Viceroy of Canton certainly for a time monopolised the profits of 
the " fast-crabs " and " scrambling-dragons." Thus the otherwise 
fair analogy of the traffic, offered by a writer in 1836,* breaks 
down. He asked his countrymen to transfer the injury and 
humiliation of China to Great Britain — ^in imagination. He 
said : — 

" Beverse the picture. Suppose, by any chance that Chinese junks 
were to import into England, as a foreign and fashionable luxury, so 
harmless a thing as arsenic or corrosive sublimate ] that, after a few 
years, it became a rage ; that thousands, that hundreds of thousands 
used it, and that its use was, in consequence of its bad effects, pro- 
hibited. Suppose that, in opposition to the prohibition, junks were 

* Vide Pamphlet (B. Museum Lib.), *' British Intercourse with Eastern Asia,** 
by a Resident in China. 
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stationed in St. George's Channel, with a constant supply, taking 
occasional trips to the Isle of Wight and the mouth of the Thames, 
when the Governmental officers were sufficiently attentive to their 
duty, at the former station, to prevent its introduction there. Sup- 
pose the consumption to increase annually, and to arouse the atten- 
tion of Government, and of those sound-thinking men who foresaw 
misery and destruction from the rapid spread of an insidious, un- 
profitable, and dangerous habit. Suppose, in fact, that mutato 
nomi/ne, all which has been ^achieved here,' had been practised 
there. Suppose some conservators of the public morals to be roused 
at last, and to remonstrate against its use and increase." 

" And finally, suppose/' he says, " that some clever arithmetician 
proved that thousands instead of millions died, and that only five 
in the hundred could smoke the opium. Would England be satisfied 
with Chinese logic, and would a bloody war tend to set such a 
policy and such a justification of it in a nobler light V 

The parallel is in points close and telling even to bitterness ; 
but the writer should have depicted almost every Grovemment 
official in Britain dishonest, and the " selling of the law " a common 
custom, in order to render his analogy complete ! 
compUdty of Nevertheless, the conscience of Englishmen cannot take refuge 
ewivptum! " behind this still-continued dishonesty of the Chinese. It dis- 
arms the monstrous empire of its plea of innocence in the opium 
traffic, but it provides China with a fresh one, for she may say in 
the pages of history that we inflicted a separate injury upon her 
in thus corrupting her public servants. Furthermore, it cannot 
but quicken the public desire of escaping from this trade, to observe 
how necessary this connivance of the native officials was to the 
prosperity of our poppy cultivation. During a whole generation 
an organised fraternity of Tartar knaves conspired with the high- 
bred lords of India to cheat the Government of Pekin and to 
fuddle fools. These words are sad and harsh to employ, but 
history will employ them if our policy be not better inspired in the 
fixture than the past. 



CHAPTER V. 



OPIUM WAES. 




complete this examination of the *' results to China of our opium wars in 
opium traffic/' it is still necessary to sketch with light hand 
the manner in which it involved that empire in war, and 
forced it, in humiliation and impotence, to the existing toleration 
of the trade. 

From 1773 to 1834, the East India Company must answer for The events whidi 
the opium importation. About the former date it was taken from 
the hands of certain officials in Bengal, and made a Government 
concern. In 1797, when the contract system expired, that of 
'* agency " was substituted, and this was the beginning of the real 
profits. During the forty years intervening between 1797 and 
1834, the consumption of Indian opium in China rose from 1000 
to 2700 chests per annum, and the markets were dexterously 
nursed, so that as the price fell the quantity was increased. From 
time to time fresh edicts were issued against the drug, and ofttimes 
sharp punishments were inflicted upon native offenders ; but we 
have seen why the Court of Pekin was not likely to hear too much 
of the mischief being wrought. The Mantchu Government had 
restricted European trade to Canton, where it was carried on, as 
regards regular business, between the " Hong merchants " and the 
Company, with many interruptions arising from the exactions of 
the mandarins and the contemptuous arrogance of the Court. But 
if the growing demoralisation of the population was not well 
known, or was slightly regarded, the drain of silver made itself 
painfully felt as soon as the augmenting opium trade turned the 
exchange against China. Tea and silk had been wont to bring 
foreign dollars into the land by the sackful, but the poppy plant 
took out these^ and the sycee besides ; and troubles were thus rife 
when the East India Company's charter surceased on the 22nd April, 
1834. A ''Superintendent of Trade " was then sent to Canton 
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by the British Goyernment, and it was with the appointment of 
this novel official that the direct responsibility of the English 
people may be said to have commenced. In the facts now to be 
recidled, the public morality is concerned, and public morality must 
judge whether the condition of afifairs to which they will lead us 
is honourable, enduring, or satisfactory. 

Soon after the change of 1834, the China Court showed itself 
in veritable earnest about prohibiting the opium traffic. Report 
upon report from the more honest mandarins had proved its evil 
effects, and the action of the Government was so unfriendly to 
Europeans that Captain Elliot, the " Superintendent," shifted his 
flag to Macao, in December of 1837. At the same time, in the 
following year, and from a similar cause, all t^ade was stopped, 
and the authorities declined even to negotiate until the '' receiving 
ships" should be withdrawn, and the traffic abolished. There 
coidd no longer be any doubt that the Chinese Government was 
seriously bent upon protecting its subjects and its currency, for 
the two motives still went together. But the importation still 
continued, because the profits of this illicit commerce were so 
great for the Calcutta treasury, the European merchants, and the 
Chinese officials. Moreover, the taste was now spread far and 
wide in the land, and it has been seen how intense the necessity 
of opium is with those who have surrendered to its influence. To 
affront or frighten the Europeans the Canton Governor, in February, 
1 839, executed an unfortunate native smuggler right opposite the 
British factories ; and in the following March, the Imperial Com- 
missioner, a man of resolute type, named Lin, issued an edict, 
marked with the "Vermillion pencil," forbidding, in totally new 
language, the long-established traffic. It was addressed to 
foreigners, and flatly prohibited any more importation of opium. 
Moreover, Lin demanded, in the emperor's name, the surrender of 
all the chests concealed in the factories and ships, giving no more 
than three days for compliance with this demand. 

A whole Blue-Book has been dedicated to the once '' blazing " 
question which arose out of this sudden and violent policy. The 
Chinese Commissioner blockaded the proud and wealthy merchants 
in their factories, and there was deep uneasiness for life and liberty, 
as well as for opium, during the three anxious days. Superin- 
tendent Elliot wrote long letters to Choo, the Sub-Commissioner, 
and Choo answered curtly, and wanted to have Mr. Dent, the doyen 
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of the merchants, into the city, for the purpose, it was whispered, 
of patting that eminent trader to a mild coarse of tortore. The 
language of the Chinese was indeed most arrogant ; they had yet 
to learn what awful power was behind those whom they called 
'' barbarian poisoners." The chief British merchant was rudely 
described as "the iron-headed old rat on the Greek" in official 
documents, and when Captain Elliot spoke in his correspondence 
of the *^ two countries," he was roughly rebuked with the remark 
that " China was the only country " ; the rest were ** subject pro- 
vinces." At the worst of the crisis the Superintendent landed and 
placed his flag upon the factories, an incident which gave Macaulay 
occasion for a very memorable piece of oratory. Under duresse, 
and to save life and that flag, Elliot took upon himself to surrender 
all the opium, under protest, amounting to 20,283 chests, valued 
at £3,000,000 sterling, promising the merchants restitution from 
the British Government Lin was sincere in his declarations of 
implacable hostility against the *' accursed thing." As soon as he 
gained possession of the chests^ he sank them all ten fathoms deep 
in the muddy waves of the estuary, and the Europeans^ with their 
Superintendent, were allowed to depart. 

Opium had made this most serious breach ; and, in counselling Retaliation. 
armed retaliation to Lord Palmerston, Captain Elliot hoped "for 
the effectual check or regulation of a traffic which, by the present 
manner of its pursuit, must every day become more dangerous to 
the peace of this ancient empire, and discreditable to the character 
of the Christian flags under which it is carried on." What had 
liitherto prevailed he called " a forced trade," but confessed that it 
must henceforward become " mere buccaneering." Meantime, a 
Chinaman had been killed in an affray between English and 
American sailors at Hong-Eong, and Lin demanded the homicide. 
This incident led to an encounter in the Bay of Coalloon, where, 
unacquainted with British shot and shell, a hapless squadron of 
Chinese junks was ordered to attack the frigates Volage and 
Hyacinth. Nothing would be more amusing than to cite the 
bombastic challenge to battle, and to describe the ensuing action, 
had not the issue been so one-sided and sanguinary. Our broad- 
sides scarcely opened before junk after junk rolled a helpless wreck 
upon the water, and the unwieldy survivors fled back like wild 
ducks from sea-eagles. This first echo of our guns was met by an 
edict from Pekin, abolishing the old basis of trade ; and Lin ad- 
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dressed a letter to the English Queen informing Her Majesty that 
for the future '^ principals in the opium business would be de^pi- 
tated, and accessories strangled.'' Attempts subsequently made to 
seize British subjects^ and another attack on our shipping in 
Tongkoo Bay combined to render war inevitable. 

Belligerence. The War brokc out. There was a China debate in the House 

of Commons (March, 1840) in which Sir J. Graham maintained 
that Elliot shoidd have had power to abolish the illicit traffic, and 
also alleged that '' confidential servants of the Government had 
declared it to be piratical." Macaulay answered for the Ministry, 
but the motion of censure was avoided only by ten votes. Mean- 
time the war went on, the Chinese being yet reluctant to confess 
the superiority of the "foreign devils." The mandarins were 
indeed afraid to tell truth to the emperor : one of them (Eeshen) 
writes, " Your slave is vexed to death and loathes his food while 
annoying the ears of Heaven's Son with these outrages of the 
barbarians." The reply of "Heaven's Son" was to degrade 
Keshen for his honesty, and to command " that the barbarians be 
forthwith exterminated." At length, after the Bogue forts bad 
been reduced, the Chinese came sadly to terms — the island of 
Hong-Eong was ceded, the trade of Canton reopened, and six 
million dollars were to be paid as indemnity. 

Britii^tnumphs. Qur troops and ships took easy possession of Hong-Kong, but 
the Fekin Court disavowed the rest of the treaty, and a land and 
sea attack was made on Canton. That huge city soon lay at the 
mercy of Sir Hugh Gough and the fleet, with a loss to the British 
of fifteen killed. Amoy and Chusan were also captured, with 
Ningpo, where the imperial troops utterly refused to face "the 
barbarians." Afterwards, the Chinese attempted to drive the 
British out of Ningpo, but were defeated with such dreadful 
slaughter that the bodies of the slain had to be piled in the shops 

Chinese despera- to make a road for the artillery. Again, at Chin-kiang-foo, a 
town commanding the entrance of the Grand Canal, the impotence 
and desperation of the enemy were shown. An account says : — 

^^ The Tartar general, when he saw that all was lost, retired to his 
house, which he commanded his servants to set on fire, and sat in 
his chair till he was burned to death. One of the scaling party 
writes, ^^It is impossible to compute the loss of the Chinese, for 
when they found they could stand no longer against us, they cut the 
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throats of their wives and children^ or drove them into wells or ponds, 
and then destroyed themselves. In manj houses there were from 
eight to twelve dead bodies, and I myself saw a dozen women and 
children drowning themselves in a small pond the day after the 
%ht.» 

If it were relevant to the subject of this Essay, we might also 
relate what deeds of splendid valour gilded this dark story ; how 
well the British troops fought out the bad quarrel of the opium 
merchants. 

The army and fleet were most justly thanked ; the first instal- ^^^^'**"' 
ment of the delayed indemnity came into the Bank of England on 
five waggons ; Canton was opened again ; but the Chinese Govern- 
ment was obdurate as ever against opium. In the "Treaty of 
Nankin" it was not included among the dutiable articles; the 
negotiators dared not mention it ! The emperor would not 
legalise the hated source of all his humiliations. The old state 
of things continued, except that the system of official corruption 
was more openly organised, and the efforts to exclude the drug 
were feebler. In the ** Papers Relating to the Opium Trade," 
1842-56, Pottinger, Davis, Bonham, and Bowring are seen per- 
petually coaxing the authorities at Canton to legalise the traffic, 
pointing out how the Imperial Exchequer might profit. For the 
most part the high mandarins did not dare to transmit these 
overtures to Pekin. When Yeh was captured, ratifications of 
treaties were found, along with these elaborate despatches, in his 
paper-box ; the arrogant Tartar simply said "he had not thought 
it worth while to vex the celestial mind with such trifles." 
Keying and Elepoo, with the others of whatever button, were all 
afraid to represent the facts, and therefore too much praise must 
not be given to the Emperor Taouk-wang for his steadfast opposi- 
tion. It was due quite as much to the ignorance and stubborn- 
ness of Court tradition as to the nobler motives assigned by those 
who have written without sufficient study upon this matter. To 
the argument that £1,200,000 might be derived to the State from 
opium, the emperor is reported to have answered, " I cannot pre- 
vent the introduction of this stream of poison, but if selfish men 
defeat my orders, I at least will not derive a revenue from the 
vice and misery of my people." This, if really said, was admir-> 
able, and full of high reproof to more ''civilised" rulers. Certain, 
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too^ it is that Seu, afraid of lAn, had prepared in 1849, " by order," 
another " root and branch plan" on the basis of wholesale decapi- 
tation of opium-smugglers and smokers; but the vice was too 
fashionable, and the memory of 1839 too forbidding. Matters 
grew worse, till we find the mandarins taking courage to advise 
legalisation. Woo-ting-poo in 1853 memorialised the emperor 
in favour of this course, without apparently being '* made over to 
the Board of Punishment," as was usual. 

The Taeping rebellion had by this time cost much money and 
prestige to Pekin. Silver was terribly scarce, and the censor, 
Woo-ting-poo, with many a well-relished insult to the "bar- 
barians," advised His Majesty to "grow opium largely in China, 
and tax that of England." The BIue-Book says : — 

'* The memorialist makes it evident that the foundations of Eng- 
land's greatness will be sapped by the legalisation of the opium 
trade; and he winds up here by significantly quoting a saying of 
Suntze, the oldest military authority of China, who flourished about 
two thousand years ago, that * in warfare peoples may be subdued 
without fighting.' " 

This was in January, 1853 ; but although part of the counsel 
seems to have been taken to heart — that, namely, as to the growth 
of native opium — ^the Court of Pekin did not yield. It needed 
two other terrible lessons of its impotence, and the capture and 
sack of its capital, to shake the obstinate morality of this Mon- 
golian Government. 

On the 8th October, 1856, matters having meanwhile gone on 
in the old underhanded way, the well-known incident of the board- 
ing of the lorcha " Arrow " occurred. Yeh was commissioner, and 
began by promising amends for the alleged wrong ; but he was 
merely temporising, and Admiral Seymour accordingly destroyed 
the river forts. Yeh responded by offering a reward of thirty taels 
for the head of every Englishman. In February, 1857, this new 
war came under discussion in Parliament, and plain-spoken things 
were said by Lord Derby and Mr. Cobden touching the character 
of British trade in China. "There might conceivably be too 
much protection," remarked the great commercial orator, "for 
British interests." He urged the extension of our trade by just 
and peaceful means; and he declared that in our opi^m traffic 
and otherwise we had been guilty of injustice towards '^an 
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ingenious and civilised people, who were learned when our Plan- 
tagenet Ido^s conld not write, who had logic before Aristotle, and 
morals before Socrates." 

This war went forward with the usual one-sided fortune. Can- ^^^ «'«»^. 
ton was again captured in December, 1857> and soon afterwards 
Yeh was taken prisoner. His conduct illustrated that stubborn 
arrogance which the Chinese aristocrats had all al^og-s^wn in 
their official dealings, and which was certainly oy^(ymuM^^y^ese 
deplorable conflicts. He laughed insolently ajQp captor^ and 
bade them ''bring the men Elgin and Gros" Efi.|him. Yeh died 
on the Hooghly, and his conquerors obtained tfle^portant treaty 
of Tientsin. But before it was ratified the prideso^^^^o-^wieldy 
empire made one more desperate stand. In proc^&iii^^^wards 
Pekin, to obtain, as agreed upon, the solemn confirmation of the 
treaty, the squadron which escorted the Ambassadors of England 
and France was stopped at the Taku forts, and a most severe 
repulse inflicted upon the force. A fresh campaign of vengeance and yet another, 
followed, in resisting which the Chinese were guilty of the most 
abominable treachery and cruelty, having made prisoners of the 
envoys sent at their own request, and tortured to death several • 
among them. This conduct went far to justify the severe punish- 
ment inflicted upon the empire. The allies entered Pekin without 
resistance in October of 1860, and having learned what indignities 
the captives had sufifered in the " Yuen-misu-yuen," they utterly 
destroyed it, and the rich and famous Summer Residence of the 
" Son of Heaven" was given over to plunder. 

Thus the way was opened, at cost of countless lives and endur- opiwm traffic 

•^ *^ ' nf» 1 legalxHd by fm'ce 

ing animosities, to that legalisation of the opium traffic for which of arms. 
the Governments had so much longed. The smuggler became a 
highly-respectable trader ; the chest of " Patna " or " Malwa " 
entered as though it were useful and wholesome merchandise, and 
not '' stuff to steal brains." It is true the later acts of this long 
belligerence did not arise directly from opium ; but the root of all 
the quarrels was there; and we have swiftly retraced the wars 
which led to the existing toleration of the traffic, because they too 
must be laid in the balances, with all their sorrows, losses, and 
shocks to the empire, if we are justly to estimate ** The Results of 
the British Opium Policy to China." 

Those results are, in brief, the wide physical demoralisation of ^^^J^**-^*^ 
the population, the impoverishment of the country, and the enfeeble- 
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ment of the national Government. In stating these, we do but 
summarise the facts ; and if (as in recent Parliamentary debates 
and elsejvhere) there are still those who deny the first point, we 
may conclude by recalling that a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons has publicly reported : " The demoralising results of 
the opium trade are incontestable, and inseparable from its exist- 
ence;'' while before that report the East India Directors had 
recorded, in a memorable despatch : " Were it possible to prevent j 
the use of the drug altogether, we would gladly do it in com- 
passion to mankind." 



CHAPTER VI. 



EESULTS OF POLICY AS EEGAKDS INDIA. 




[HE " Eesults of the British Opium Policy " to India must be ttemuts to India 
considered restropectively and prospectively. 

Retrospectively, it is easy to recount them. They have -^f^^^^ ^^^' 
been financiaUy magnificent ! Year after year the poppy plant has 
enriched the Indian Treasury with ever-increasing returns j for, 
as Sir Charles Trevelyan told the Finance Committee, the annual 
receipts might fluctuate a little, but the revenue has never ceased 
to move steadily upward when estimated upon a term. Hundreds 
of millions sterling have accrued to the Calcutta Government from 
this strange source of the wounded capsules, and the brown juice 
which the "nushtur" scrapes away. There is hardly anywhere 
in commerce so great a disproportion between toils and profit as 
in this culture, and only a monopoly could bring such profit. Let 
it be added that this immense gain has poured into the exchequer 
of the most just and enlightened of alien Governments — that of 
England in India — treasures which have been nobly dispensed in 
keeping the peace of the vast country, in developing its resources^ 
improving its intercourse, administering pure and careful justice, 
introducing reforms, and educating the youthful population. Those 
only who do not know the system of British Government in India 
will speak of it disloyally. The present writer accounts it the 
honour of his life to have served both the Company and the 
Viceroys of Her Majesty under that faithful and lofty Government. 
Opium has helped to pay for all these, and also for the less 
disinterested expenses of the English " raj" without costing the 
people of India so much as the collection of a tax. Granting that 
the annual amount of the Indian revenue must be raised, opium 
has year by year assisted, until it defrays from £7,000,000 to 
£9,000,000 of that amount ; defrays it by a levy raised from the 
vice or luxury of a distant people; so that it would seem, as 
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is indeed the case, that the Hindoos have no kind of desire to 
complain of the opium policy. 

Nor dare we allow much weight to those who urge that the poppy 
excludes wholesome food-stuffs, leading indirectly to such dreadful 
famines as lately distressed Northern Behar. It is true that over 
500,000 acres are under opium; that these occupy 250,000 
cultivators ; and that all this land would grow the finest *" atta" 
But forty-nine years out of fifty, Bengal grows rice and food 
enough to feed herself and to export an enormous balance, 
opium notwithstanding; and the argument is just as strong 
against jute and indigo, which bring her so much wealth. Field 
for field, of course, it would be better for Bengal to have rice and 
wheat, which could be eaten, and in dearth especially ! but the 
opium land could not have grown a third as much as the opium 
profits can buy from Burmah ; and this part of their argument 
only weakens the case of those who justly condemn the opium 
trade. 

Equally must the assertion of a forced cultivation, and of 
tyrannical procedures, be abandoned. The '* contract for poppy " 
is sought as a privilege by those ryots who have good land, water 
available, and manure ; and the crop being secured against civil 
process, and the advances being carefully made, it is remarkable 
how smoothly the system works. The remissions in consequence of 
natural failure are prompt ; and it is the Government which takes 
the risks of a crop which may be spoiled by a single night's hard 
rain.* 

These observations apply, mutatis mutandis, to the Malwa crop, 
upon which, without the smallest trouble, and with an insignificant 
expense, we obtain 600 Es. per chest. Retrospectively, in brief, 
and while these magnificent profits continue, the " results of the 
opium policy for India" appear as fortunate as they are easily 
obtained, highly paid for, locally innocent,f and free from conceal- 
ment ; for nobody can grow the poppy without disclosing the fact 
to the eyes of every passer-by. Even those who try to smuggle 
manufactured opium encounter great diflSculty from its odour; 
and the custom is to keep onions over the contraband article. 



* The interestmg evidence of Dr. Smith {vide questions 5101<5135, £eport 
1871) shows that the Kattadars are venal sometimes, but confirms our general view, 
t India consumed in 1869 no more than £300,000 of opium for aU purposes. 
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Biit even retrospectively, opium is guilty of having taught our Denwraiiaing 
Indian financialists a gambling and unsafe system of fiscal ad- *^^S^^ndian 
ministratiou. It counts, like honours at whist, to the detriment •^"******'^*''" 
of real skill. It is always luring the Indian Chancellor to go too 
near the extremity of his means, because a lucky season implies 
an extra two or three millions. India is a rich country only in 
poetry. In prose and fact, she is very poor, veiy imdeveloped, 
and in the greatest need, for long years to come, of wise economy 
and careful nursing. Mr. Grant Duff, in his Budget speech of 
Gth. August, 1872, said ; '* Who knows what will be the financial 
circumstances of a coming year in India ? I am sure I do not ; 
and no mortal can do more than vaguely guess at them." Yet, on 
that very occasion, opium, boldly backed, gave the Minister a 
" cheerful account " to submit ; and far back along the vista of * 

Oriental budgets, we find Indian Chancellors, down to Major 
Baring himself, '' speculating in opium," till our expenditure is 
based upon a revenue which, if it grows like a sandbank in the 
Gkmges, may be swept away as quickly. 

But the "Eesult of our Opium Policy to India" npon which we Dangeno/ 
must dwell most heedfiilly, is prospective. There is looming in the proapecww/ ^ 
future a danger, lightly spoken of by many great authorities, but 
not the less real, serious, and imminent. That magnificent mono- 
poly which in 1872 was worth £13,365,228 in total value, is 
menaced with a decline, and it may be an extinction of profits, 
becatise China has taken up the cultivation of the poppy. After 
the usual incoherent fashion of the Imperial Government, the 
production of opium is still punished in some districts, and 
secretly encouraged in others, but the broad fact of a large and 
extending culture will be proved by the following quotations. 

Let us commence, then, by citing a most useful ** table of impor- Evidence as to 
tations," given by Consul Caine, from Hankow, in the report of JSS^;^"** 
1870. He says:— Sffi*^ 

''Since 1850 we have more exact figures compiled from Indian 
Government Returns, and these show the exportation of opium from 
India to China to have been — 



Chests. 

•an 1850-51 48,030 

1851-52 58,139 

1852-53 56,412 

1853-64 60,054 



Chests. 

In 1854-65 69,910 

1855-56 62,427 

1856-57 66,305 

1857-58 68,003 

E 
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From Hankow. 



Ghesti. 

*an 1858-69 74,707 

1859-60 54,863 

1860-61 59,405 

1861-62 60,012 



Chesii. 

In 1862-63 75,331 

1863-64 62,025 

1864-65 75,128 

1865-66 76,863 



'' Since the latter year, the Indian trade has not increased, and, 
contrasted with its high rate of progression previous to 1850, as 
shown by the above figures, it may be said to have been arrested in 
its course in 1855, since when it has not been able to make any 
material advance. But there is so much concurrent testimony to 
the fact that the actual consumption of the drug in China is growing 
steadily year by year, and at even a faster rate than it did before 
1854, that no other conclusion can be arrived at than that native- 
grown opium is actually superseding the Indian product. 

" The Chinese poppy," Mr. Caine reported, " is grown over a veiy 
large area in the provinces of Yunnan, Szechuen, Kweichow, Hoonan, 
Hoopeh, Kiangsi^ Shantung, ShanM, Shensi, Kansuh, and even in 
Manchuria. In fact, so far as soil and climate are concerned, there 
seems scarcely any limit to its cultivation. For commercial pur- 
poses, however, there are but three descriptions which need to be 
noticed, namely, the growth of Szechuen, Yunnan, and Kweichow, 
called respectively Chuen-tu, Nan-tu, and' Kweichow-tu." 

The price at Hankow was about 20 taels per 100 taels weight, while 
Patna opium brings nearly as many taels as it weighs, so that if 
at all good for smoking, it is no wonder that our Indian poppy- 
fields have felt the rivalry of the Chinese grower. The seasons 
and the conditions of agriculture are vastly in his favour, and 
communications are good enough to carry the native drug over all 
the interior. Even at Shanghae, the Szechuen opium^ which had 
come across the empire, cost only 70 per cent, of the price rf 
Malwa; and inferior as it was in "touch," its low cost mad6 it 
popular. It was very easy and profitable to grow: — 

-*'The climate of Szechuen is warm and the season early, so ihsit 
at least two crops, and probably three, are taken off the ground 
annually. Where the poppy is grown it is the first crop of the year, 
and only occupies the ground for three months, competing with wheat 
or beans or some of the other cereal crops, which come to maturity 
in the Spring. ' The seed is sown in the first moon, say February. 
It is in flower during April, and the juice is nearly all gathered by 
about the middle, of May, when ijhe stalks are taken up for burning. 
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Before this the succeeding arop has generally been sbwn, if it is a 
dry crop, such as Indian com,.tobacoOy or cotton, and the green 
leaves of the young crop appear as soon as the dry stalks of the 
poppy are cleared away. Kice may also be grown on the fields where 
the poppy has been, as the means of damming up and irrigating the 
arable patches on the hill-sides on which the poppy grows, are always 
at hand, and the time of sowing the rice we found to correspond 
exactly with the time when the opium fields had been cleared. Yery 
little labour seems to be needed in the cultivation of the poppy, and 
the gathering of the jtdce may be the work of the children of the 
family." 

And as to the Govemmetit prohibition (which could atone 
hinder such a profitable cultivation), Mr. Caine already reported it 
a dead letter. He says : — 

''The executive authorities have found it absolutely necessary to 
shut their eyes to the existence of the plant ; and it is significant of 
the impotence or the venality of the Chinese authorities, or the £8- 
cord between the Lnpe'rial and Provincial Govemnients, that the 
white poppy fields may be seen on the most conspicuous places on 
the Great Kivor route, while tie cultivation of it is nominally punish- 
able with death. Regular duties are levied on it, and establishments 
for the control of the trade in it are specially licensed by the authori- 
ties." 

Mr. Consul Sinclair, reporting from Foo-chow in 1870, noted, FromFoo-omf. 
with significant alarm, the arrival of the first chest of Chinese- 
made opium at his port. But in the interior of the province there 
was already a large illicit trade in Chekiang opium. Mr. Sinclair 
wrote : — 

^^This kind being cheaper, and being found less deleterious to 
healthy is fast coming into competition with the Indian drug ; it is 
much used for mixing with the stronger Bengal kinds." 

And he confirms the inaction of the authorities against the culti- 
vation, saying : — 

" Of course, while this prohibition remains in existence, no inland 
duty upon it can be recognised ; but the petty officials, after their 
wont, wink at the violation of the law, and squeeze a small fee out 
of the article when they detect it." 

Passing to later dates, we find the same o£Boials signalising 
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an increase in the native prodaction. Reporting from Hankow, 
Mr. Gaine sent word as follows : — 

FnmHmnkaw, << Opium from Szechuen and Yunnan called Hay-t'u, 72,083 lbs. 

**''^'' during 1871, 

"!Refined from same countries, 1500 lbs. 

'^ The closing of South-West China, where opium is most exten- 
siyely grown, to foreigners, has resulted in an extension of poppy 
cultivation, and consequent exclusion of the foreign article from 
those parts of China. The opening of a port in Szechuen would 
bring large numbers of opium-smokers in contact with foreigners, 
whose superior opium would be most highly prized, and would 
probably supersede the native article." 

and Foo-ehow. While Consol Sinclair wrote again from Foo-chow : — 

'< At Foo-ning-foo and Foo-gan-heen the yield is said to be increas- 
ing, and the quality improving, although yet not equal in quality to 
the opium grown and manufactured in the Szechuen Province. From 
native sources it has been ascertained that the yield at Foo-ning-foo 
and Foo-gan-he^i has been about 1 400 piculs, against 890 piculs in 
1870. At Wen-ohow^ in the adjoining province, it is said the poppy 
is also in increased cultivation." 



competition seems to 
in some parts of the 
because the Persian 
product* Tha.t the 
estimate of the indi- 
of Newchwang, who 



Tientsin. 



It is true that the first effect of this native 
have been felt most by Persian opium, which 
coast was quite excluded by it ; but this is 
article more nearly resembles the Chinese 
Chinese Government can raise or lower the 
genons drug is shown by Consul Harvey, 
reported (1871-72) :— 

'* The price of native drug has risen, in consequence of the exer- 
tions of the authorities, both here and in the adjoining provinces, to 
carry into execution the Imperial proclamation prohibiting its growth 
A smaller quantity has therefore been produced, emd the price is now 
nearly equal to that of/oreign opiumJ* 

And while we find Consul Morgan citing fresh Imperial edicts 
against the native poppy (from Tientsin), they were either so insin- 
cere or so inoperative that the same authority puts down to 
'' native competition, and the likin tax together," the fall of Bengal 
and Malwa imports from 903,093 lbs. in 1871 to 623,664 lbs. in 
1872. He says plainly : — 
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'' Thus the fature of the Indian opium trade depends yery much 
upon the practical effect given by the local authorities to the orders 
of the Gentral Government in Ohina against the growth of the poppy, 
and on the gradual abolition of likinj' 

Fresh indications of this extending growth were also furnished I^j^^'^**^^ 
in the very interesting notes of a " Journey in N.-E. Manchuria/' 
by Mr. Adkina Speaking of the robbers wbo infest the pass 
between Earin and Niuguta^ he mentions that a caravan plundered 
by them in 1870 carried *' gold-dust and native opium '' to the 
value of 20,000 taels. And then he writes : — 

** Opium of very fair quality is produced in the Niuguta district. 
The farmers do not apparently grow the poppy as their sole crop, but 
most of them produce small parcels of opium in addition to cereals 
and potatoes. 

'^ The process of preparing the ground for a crop of poppies is not 
more expensive than that required for a crop of millet or wheat 
The ground is broken up by the plough as early as possible, so that 
the seed may be put in in time to insure the ripening of the head 
before the heavy rains of Summer." 

The crop is in every way easy to produce— 

" A certain amount of skill is required in making the incisions, 
but as the labour is light, women are principally employed. The 
labourer who makes the incision is followed at the distance of a few 
paces by an assistant, who scrapes off the exuded juice, and deposits it 
in some convenient receptacla The juice when collected is exposed 
to the sun by day and to the dew by night, until it is of a consistency 
to bear handling. It is then made up into lumps, which are wrapped 
up in poppy leaves, a covering of oil paper being over alL 

*^ After the collection of the opium, the heads are gathered, and 
from the seeds they contain an oil is extracted which is used in 
lamps, and is sold for about 3d. per lb. An English acre of ground 
will, in a good year, produce 110 lbs. of seed, which will yield about 
60 lbs. of oil. The yield of a crop of poppies varies much. A heavy 
storm of rain occurring at a critical time, or a deficiency of hands 
when the heads are fit for puncturing, may cause the abandonment 
of a whole field. There is a green grub also which does great mis- 
chief, and destroys the plant by attacking its root and capsule. As 
compared with cereal crops, however, the average profit on a fiedrly 
good crop of poppies is as three to one, for while the produce of an 
acre of grain-sown land may be worth 8 taels, or about £2, 10& 
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sterling, that of an acre of poppj-aown land maj be valued at 23 
taels, or £7 sterling. 

'< The price of native opium at Niuguia, at this time, was 23 tads 
(equal, at 6s. per tael, to £6, 18s.) for 100 liang, or 133 oz., about 
the yield of an acre of ground. 

. *< Poppy-growing Ic^d pays no higher rent or ttgc than com-growiDg 
land. The best crops are said to grow on virgin soil. 

'^It is a prohibited crop, and to avoid molestation the growers 
must subsidise the Manchu officials, or grow it in out-of-the-way 
comers. 

<< Between Niuguta and the east coast the poppy is not grown. It 
was introduced into the Niuguta district about ten years ago, from 
the north. The quality of the Niuguta drug is said to be superior to 
any other of native growth. The residue can be used more frequently 
than that of the Indian drug ; it will pass through the pipe four or 
five times." 

This last remark is of much importance, for the one and only 
ground upon which those can stand who ihixjk Bengal and Malwa 
opium secure against the Chinese cultivator, is that of superiority 
in every respect to its rivals. Thus we have Vice-Consul Baber 
reporting from Eew-keang : — 

«ij|denceyn>m "The extension of poppy cultivation in Su-chuan, Tunnan, and 
other provinces cannot but indicate a corresponding increase in the 
consumption of native opium ; but it is improbable that the native 
growth will ever seriously affect the consumption of the Indian 
import. Once accustomed to the superior flavour and potency of the 
latter, no opium-smoker would dream of preferring the native variety, 
which, in fact, is employed almost exclusively for purposes of adul- 
teration, or consumed by the poorer classes, and relinquished even 
by them the moment they can afford the higher price of the Indian 
drug." 

Optimism of this kind led to the assertions before the Finance 
Committee^ that no soil except that of Fatna could grow the best 
opium, that it was as champagne compared to inn du pays, or as a 
rich Havantiah cigar to a coarse brand, matched with (Mda drug ; 
and that the trade was safe as long as we mani^e the market 
properly. However, if tea will grow in India, opium will grow in 
China, and its fineness must be merely a matter of care and culti- 
vation. Besides, taste is very capricious. Oohstil Everard, for 
instance, wrote from Cheifoo (1871-72) : — 



Ktyo-Ktang. 
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'' Malwa is the only kind that finds a ready market Patna and from Chi/oo. 
fienares are imported, but onl j in very small quantities, but Persian 
finds no market at all. Native opium appears to be gradually making 
its way in the market The poppy is cultivated to no small extent 
in this province.'^ 

And in a very careful report from Hankow^ by Consul Hughes 
(1872), the reasons are furnished why many Chinese actually prefer 
the native product when they might have the foreign. After 
giving a table, which shows that the Indian import had (Uminisfaed 
by more than a thousand piculs, he writes : — 

" This is attributed to the growing tendency of the Chinese to use J^rom Hankow, 
the native article, their preference for which is not exclusively due to 
its cheapness. Taking into consideration the amount of extract 
obtainable from the drug, Malwa was very little dearer than the best 
native opium : the average price of Malwa in 1872 was 460 taels the 
chest. A similar quantity of the best native opiimi would cost about 
360 taels, but the former yields 80 per cent of extract, whereas the 
latter opium' yields no more than 60 per cent. It is said that the 
mildness of the native article is the principal cause of the growing 
preference for its use. The Chinese say that it is much easier to give 
up temporarily, or abandon altogether, the habit of smoking native, 
than that of smoking foreign opium, as it is easier for a man to 
relinquish the use of light wines than that of ardent spirita The 
habit of smoking foreign opium affects the system to such a degree 
that the sudden abandonment of the use of so powerful a drug would 
to a certainty impair the health; whereas the smoker of native 
opium is by no means so seriously affected by the want of his favour- 
ite narcotic. I am indebted to my colleague, M. Blancheton, who has 
just returned from a visit to Szechuen, for the following observations 
on the Szechuen opium trade : — 

"' As far as could be ascertained, the net value of all the opium 
grown in the province would reach about 35,000,000 of taels sycee, 
but this cipher is anything but certain. It is generally said, how- 
ever, that the Szechuen opium trade is five times that of piece goods 
imports. There are in Chungking alone 3100 opium-smoking shops, 
which pay each a license of 300 cash per month to the local magis- 
trate. The Chungking opium guild pays a monthly ^i^trzrduty of 
2500 taels to the Provincial Government. The average price of the 
native drug would be about 250 cash per tael weight. A late 
Imperial decree is said to have abolished the likin on native opium, 
the growth of which was to be strictly forbidden, but this decree may, 
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perhapsy only oonceni the Province of Koeiclioa, where the poppy is 
so extensiyely oultiyated as to leare no space for the production of 
cereals. 

'^ ^ To judge from the extent of ground upon which the poppy is 
grown in Szechuen alone, from the district of Yen-yang, taken as the 
apex of a triangle, the other angles of which would be Chungking and 
Kuei-chou-foo, the production of opium must be very considerable."^ 

The surprising figures given above, and the fact that native 
opium pays in these districts a regular duty, prove that no reliance 
can be placed on edicts from Pekin. The prospect which all these 
statements open was boldly and truthfully described by Consul 
Medhurst, of Shanghae. This gentleman wrote (1872-73) : — 

From shanghae. ^'The increase in the cultivation of the poppy has had a most 
injurious effect on the consumption of the foreign drug, the import of 
which during the last five years remains perfectly stationary, this 
year, indeed, showing a decrease, whilst the production of the native 
drug during the same time has more than quadrupled. 

*^ Exact statistics of the growth of the poppy cannot be obtained, 
but there is no doubt, as far as can be ascertained from the Chinese 
themselves, and from the reports of foreign travellers, it is year by 
year increasing largely. Dr. Legge, the well-known sinologue and 
missionary, lately made the overland journey from Pekin to Chin- 
kiang, and he reports that the country between the Tellow River and 
theTangtzse is covered with poppy fields. The temptations, to its 
cultivation are at present very great, as, on the lowest estimate of the 
peasants themselves, it is twice as profitable as growing wheat, some 
saying even six times. The spread of poppy cultivation all over 
China has again attracted the attention of the Imperial Government, 
and lately a decree appeared forbidding it. This, of course, will not 
have the slightest effect, as it would be against the interest of all the 
ofBcials to put down such a useful contributor to their exchequer, both 
public and private. 

" Under these circumstances I cannot but express my opinion — 
and I am borne out in it by the principal opium merchants in 
Shanghae — that we may look forward to a gradual &Jling off in the 
demand for the foreign drug, and, if the cultivation of the poppy con- 
tinues to spread as it is now doing, to the virtual extinction of the 
trade in Indian opium." 

Once more we have Consul Robertson reporting from Canton in 
1872 :— 
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^ During the past and present years some fears were entertained From Canum. 
of the intention of the Chinese €k)y6mment to drive the foreign drag 
from the market by the cultivation of the native article, but if ever it 
had such an idea it would take years to accomplish it." 

Yet the same official, from the same port, in 1873 gives figures 
which show a marked falling off in the importation of foreign 
opium : — 

" And first, as regards opium, taking the past year (1872) as a 
starting-point, it will be found that during that period, the import 
into China of all sorts — Patna^ Benares, Malwa, Persian, and Turkey 
— amounted to 91,206 piculs, or 80,438 chests, or, taking the chest 
of Patna, Benares, and Malwa at 1 picul and 20 catties, equal to 160 
lbs., and Turkey, 75 catties, or 100 lbs., equal in English weight to 
12,799,400 lbs. 

Mr. Bobertson makes the best of this total, which, he says, 
shows — 

'* That the consumption of foreign opium does not increase to any 
alarming extent, as the opponents to its use are inclined to think." 

But Consul Lay, dating from Tientsin, hints that Indian opium From Tientsin, 
is not maintaining its supremacy. He writes : — 

*' Turkey opium would appear to have deserted the market entirely. 
Kot a pound has been imported since 1866. Malwa and Benares 
present a very trifling decrease. The local authorities, acting under 
instructions from the Central Qovemment, have, it is alleged, been 
attempting lately to increase the tax upon foreign imported opium. 
There is little fear of the importation of Indian opium undergoing a 
sudden decline, as long as native consumers of the wealthier classes 
maintain their present preferences. They one and all declare for the 
superiority of foreign-grown over Chinese opium; but assert that 
even the former is now nothing like so savoury as from 1860 to 1864, 
— ^it falls short in aroma and body." 

Finally, Mr. Malet, from Pekin, sums up in an able conspectus, summary by Mr. 
the various reports which we have cited, and adds to them fresh 
particulars and completer statistics. Appended are his opium- 
traffic returns for 1871 and 1872, with such observations as do not 
repeat the facts or views already furnished : — 
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** lMP(HtT8 OF FORBION GOOIMS. 

" Opium SUUisUet, 



' 


1871. 


1872. 


1 

mxwt^ 

Patna, . 

Benares, 

Other kindB, .... 

Gross total, . 

Be-ezportS) .... 

Net total, . 


lbs. 
4»684,898 

2,050,828 

1,011,864 

170,772 


£ 

5,884,770 

2,188,314 

1,085,718 

169,656 


Ibe. 

4,847,584 

2,128,931 

982,072 

117,439 


£ 

5,182,669 

2,093,519 

951,484 

118,379 


7,917,357 


8,773,453 


8,076,026 


8,296,002 


75,741 


82,861 


36,780 


84»621 


7,841,616 


8,695,592 


8,089,246 


8,261,381 



<< This table shows that the value of foreign opium had decreased 
by 1872, and there is strong proof since that native-grown opium con- 
tinues its rivalry with -increasing success. Mr. Consul Morgan 
stated, in his report from Tientsin, that the impoverishment of the 
people by floods did not account for the diminution in the imports 
of Indian opium at that port He ascribed it to the heavy inland tax 
on it, and to the competition of the native drug ; but the increased 
popularity of native opium was shown by the re-exportation of all the 
Persian opium which had been imported in 1872, and of all that 
remained on hand from 1871. During December^ 1872, a stringent 
edict was issued at Pekin, prohibiting the cultivation of opium in all 
provinces as being against the law; but while the wealth derived 
from its cultivation continues to be so much greater than can be 
derived from any other crop, there is little likelihood that the pro- 
hibition will be carried into general effect. As compared with 
cereal crops, the average profit on a fairly good crop of poppies iu 
the Province of Shung-king was as three to one. The Rev, Dr. 
Edkins recently travelled overland from Tientsin to Shanghae. He 
passed through a poppy-growing district, and writes: 'An opium 
cultivator told me that a mow of land planted with poppies yielded 
him five ounces of silver a-year, while ordinary crops of wheat, millet, 
or kauliang would yield him one ounce or more. So great a profit 
must continue to spread the cultivation rapidly till price descends. 
The greediness of the consumer for his gratification, and a perpetual 
increase of the number of smokers, have hitherto tended to keep the 
price high ; the competition of growers must now, however, so act as 
to reduce it' He proceeded to say that the native opium does not 
improve in qualities which would make it a formidable competitor of 
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foreign opium, and that therefore the price of foreign opium, which 
has to be mixed with it, remains high; but he also said that the native 
opium has a great advantage in that the habit of smoking it can be 
comparatively easily thrown ofL 

" The same remark is made by Mr. Consul Hughes at Hangkow. 
He reports a remarkable decrease in the amount of opium imported, 
and attributes it to the growing tendency of the Chinese to smoke 
the native article, which they find less deleterious than the foreign. 
Customs statistics strengthen Mr. Hughes' statement. Here are 
the amounts imported during four years at his port : — 



Malwa^ 
Fatna, 



1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1 

1872. 

1 


PicnlB. 
3415 
186 


Picnla. 
3473 
143 


Picnls. 
2988 
135 


Picnls. 
2288 
115 



" In addition to this, he stated that Malwa was very little dearer 
than the best native opium. Hankow feeds the large and fertile 
Province of Szechuen. When Baron Bichofen reported upon this 
province in the beginning of 1872, he considered that the cultivation 
of the poppy there had reached its maximum, but he added that, if 
the price of it at Hankow rose, the cultivation of it would increase. 
This is precisely what has happened, for M. Blancheton, the French 
Consul at Hankow, -who visited Szechuen afterwards, reported that 
the cultivation was very considerable ; and a fact stated by him shows 
how unlikely it is that any serious effort to stay it will be made by 
the officials. The Chungking opium guild pays a monthly likinrdaty 
of 2500 taels to the Provincial Government. 

''While visiting some works in the neighbourhood of Tientsin ^ see Appendix o, 
Mr. Consul Morgan was much struck with the fine appearance o(^^^^*' 
the soldiers, and the heartiness with which they worked. He was 
told that the reason of this was that opium-smoking was not allowed 
in the camp, and that the men were strictly watched. The punish- 
ment for breaking the rules was slitting or excision of the upper lip 
for the first offence, and decapitation for the second. 

<< Thus in one part of the empire we find the magistracy deriving a 
large income from permitting a practice which in another part is 
punished by death. 

''The kind of danger to the Indian revenue arising from the 
increasing use of natiye opium may be likened to the danger to which 
our excise reveniie would be exposed if the taste for light wine in 
preference to spirits were to become general in England/' 
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The perils of the 
opium traffic 
inoonteataSly 
proved. 



lU immoralUy 
equaUy demon- 
stnted. 



Opium a poison 

andseourgtto 

Chma, 




[HE foregoing quotations might be repeated from the latest 
reports, and would show that if the immorality of our policy 
can be extenuated, there is no denying its risk. In his defence 
of opium, Major Baring, like others, bases his argument for the 
Bengal monopoly on two grounds, — ^first, that so splendid a revenue 
could not be sacrificed without injustice to the Indian people ; and 
secondly, that the reasons why it should be sacrificed are chiefly 
sentimental or imaginary. We have adduced ample facts to prove 
that opium does and must demoralise its votaries ; and that, if it 
were possible, humanity and honour must unite to bid us be quit 
of the degrading traffic. And now, we have further made it clear 
that prudence is on the side of honour and humanity ; for no one 
can study these or subsequent reports without perceiving that 
our ancient profit's are in imminent peril ; so much so, that an Im- 
perial edict sanctioning Chinese poppy cultivation, or a change of 
national taste, might in three or four;seasons annihilate the important 
annuity upon which Indian Chancellors keep the wolf from the door. 
We have demonstrated that opium cannot be compared to 
tobacco or ardent spirits in its powers of mischief. It is wholly 
peculiar in the ever-increasing doses which must be taken, and in 
the prostrating effects of its discontinuance. Enormously in favour 
of Chinese opium is the fact that it does not thus ensnare the 
smoker in the deadly dilemma of consuming more and more, or 
suffering horribly. The " excellence " in quality which we maintain 
at Fatna and Benares is not a thing to boast of; for though in 
fashion still with the richer Chinese, it is a ruinous fashion. 

Our Malwa and Bengalee opium is poison! Pleasant to its 
victims, especially at first ; slow to kill, very slow, VTith such as 
use it judiciously ; it is poison aU the same. And in addition to 
the lives which it has wrecked or cut short in China — be they 
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reckoned by thousands^ tens of thousands^ or millions — it has also 
cost China much blood, much treasure, and the humiliation of her 
Ooyemment to the point of anarchy. 

Finally, if facts are slighted, national morality disregarded, and tu uvufor 
China left to take care of herself, there arises this new warning &n«/ 
— ^the slackening of our trade, and the increase of the poppy 
cultiyation in the Chinese provinces. There is no telling how 
brief the interval may be during which the nation which '^ ran- 
somed the African," and gave up the Ionian Islands, has it in her 
power to lay aside an evil profit, before Nemesis turns it into a 
ruinous loss. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this Essay has arrived at a double condyaivM fnm 
conclusion. If the opium traffic could be regarded as secure for tum^ 
generations to come, it would yet be the duty of the awakened con- 
science of England to concert means for detaching the Imperial 
name from it. But it is no longer secure ; and prudence combines 
with morality to urge the search — the careful, immediate, and 
unremitting search — for something which will enable us to face 
the loss of our opium revenue, or its very great diminution. Shotdd 
such a commercial revolution occur suddenly,* as our facts prov6 
to be possible, we might lose in panic what we have gained by 
selfish policy. 

Before inquiring what precautions have been suggested, and in TtsiAmonyftf 
what direction a better and safer policy might be sought, it will andonmin, 
be interesting to cite from the evidence of the East India finance ^*^ 

Committee those authorities which support the conclusions of the 
present Essay. 

Sir Butherford Alcock, Her Majesty's Minister in China, resi- sir k Aieook, 
dent there twenty-five years, gave testimony to the general anxiety 
as to the decline of the In^an opium trade, and to the serious 
reasons for that anxiety. Two-thirds of Szechuen Province, he 
said, and a third of Yunnan are under opium. He detailed a con- 
fidential interview with Wen-Seang, Chinese Foreign Minister, 
wherein that statesman spoke of the *^ irreparable and continuous 
injury'' of the opium traffic, and added that ''if England would 
but cease to favour the trade, it could be easily abolished by the 
Government of China.'' He quoted a State Paper, emanating 
from Prince Kung, wherein the hint is broadly given that the 

* Ftdc Appendix (E). 
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emperor may be led to legalise poppy cultivation as a tempoiary 
weapon to destroy th^ Indian traffia Sir Bntherford, in this his 
former evidence, condnded that the peril was imminent ; that the 
'* touch " and flavour of Chinese opium were rapidly improving ; 
and he declared the sentiment of the better classes of Cihina to be— 
" Let our revenue go ; we care nothing about it What we want 
to stop is the consumption of opium, which we believe is impoverish- 
ing the country, and demoralising and brutalising our people." The 
Minister's testimony, whatever Ms present view, bears out the 
physiological effects of the drug. He pointed out that China had 
no escape from the traffic, except by war or poppy. cultivation; 
while he confessed, of course, tliat suddenly to lose the seven to 
ten millions of our opium profits would paralyse Indian finance* 

Sir c. Beadon. Sir Cedl Beadou told the Committee of the deplorable condition 
of Assam when the growth of opium was unchecked. He regarded 
the China poppy as a dire enemy, to be combated most anziqosly. 
If the Emperor of China should rescind the proidbitory laws, the 
Indian opium would sink, he thought, to a third of its valne. 
Taking no very hostUe view agilnst opium«-smoking, he yet said 
that he did not wish to see it prevail in Bengal. It would " de- 
moralise "f Hindoos. Nevertheless, this witness advocated an 
extended area of cultivation for the benefit of the Chinese. j: 

^'SimiiS^' Mr. Thomville Homas Cooper has ahready been cited. The 
opportunities enjoyed by this gentleman of observing the inner life 
of China make his evidence as special as it is striking. That evi- 
dence, conjoined with Baron Bichofen's report, leaves no doubt as 
to the curse which opium inflicts on the Chinese ; and his belief is 
that the native drug will finally exclude that of India, unless we 
greatly reduce the price and extend the cultivation.§ The terrible 
particulars given by Mr. Cooper — ^all the more impressive because 
the witness has no prejudices on the subject— are such as to dispose 
art once of the easy views of those who regard opium as merely a 
stimulant suitable to Mongolian temperament. His entire testi- 
mony might be quoted to confirm our conclusion&IT 

Mr. Gfddei. Mr. Gcddcs, a Bengal collector, pub before the Committee in a 

— I I I — ■■ ■■■ ■ Ill ■ I I ■■ ■■III -^ 

* East India Finaiice, 1871. Q. 5689-5886. 

t East India Finance. Q. 3582. 

::: East India Finance. Q. 8469. 

§ East India Finance. Q. 5578. 

IT East India Finance. Q. 5434^585. 
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strong light the double violence by which we keep np this traffic. 
He said,* ^' The C9iina market would close to us if our gun-boats 
ceased to enforce treaty-rights, and if we left India there woidd be 
little poppy-growing in Bengal, for the priests would put it down/' 
He warned the Calcutta Qovemment of the perils involved in treat- 
ing their opium revenue as a firm basis of finance ;'|' but, wise as 
this monition was, Mr. (reddes, it must be confessed, showed 
himself almost too gloomy a prophet to be cited at much length. 

Sir F. J. Halliday, an Indian statesman of high standing BXid. sir f. j. Haiii- 
practical mind, though he vindicated opium, yet testified | — " We 
are now perhaps face to face with the destroyer of our revenue/' 
and his prescription was thus delivered: "The best chance of 
saving the market is to make as much opium as ever we can, and 
send it to China as cheap as we can." This course, and the appeal 
to " private enterpriiBe," were actually suggested by that veteran 
Member of Council ! In other words, he would take yet more 
food-land from Bengal, and risk the evils of smuggling and opium 
consumption there ! Nothing could . better prove the miserable 
straits to which this unrighteous but " roaring ^ trade might thrust 
our empire. 

Sir Robert Hamilton, Besident at Indore^ gave instances to the sir Robert 

FTfimiifftn 

Committee of the mischief wrought by opium, as observed by him- 
self in Malwa.§ 

The late Sir Donald M'Leod testified that in the Punjab, as in sirv. M*uod. 
China (vide Mr. Cooper's evidence), deprivation of opium made a 
smoker ** imbecile and helpless." f 

Mr. William Maitland, an old-established Indian merchant, and Mr. wixnam. 
President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, told the Committee 
that of late the danger to our revenue from the China opium had 
grown most serious.!) ^^ spoke of samples brought from China 
by Mr. Nusserwanjee, which were found to be very nearly as good 
in all respects as '' Patna." 

From Dr. Gkorge Smith's testimony the strongest corroborations Dr. smuh. 
might be gathered. He dwelt on the physical evilsi the spirit of 
gambling, and the diminished corn-breadths attributable to the 
Indian poppy ; but perhaps his picture of its effects in Aracan will 

* Finance Report. Q. 9$43 and 9(^76* § Fmaaod Beport Q. 4988-89. 
t Ili^u^oe Beport Q. 9579. IT Finaiice Beport Q. 4650. 

t Finance Beport Q. 8675. ti Finance Beport Q. 8158. 
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be most to the purpose.* In that province, before our role it was 
death by law to use opium ; and the people were hard-working, 
simple, and sober. One of onr first measures was to introduce the 
abkari rules, and the Bengal Board regularly educated the in- 
nocent people in the new vice. Their agents opened shops for 
gratuitous distribution of opium-cakes, inviting the young to tiy 
it— 

^*Then when the taste was established, the opium was sold at a 
low rate. Finally, as it spread throughout the neighbourhood, the 
price was raised, and large profits ensued. Sir Arthur Phayre's ac- 
count of the demoralisation of Aracan by the Bengal abkari rules is 
very graphic, but Mr. Hind's statements were more striking, as lie 
entered more into detail. He saw a fine healthy generation of strong 
men succeeded by a rising generation of haggard opium-smokers asd 
eaters, who indtdged to such an extent that their mental and physical 
powers were alike wasted. Then followed a fearful increase in 
gambling and dacoity." 

i>r. Wilson. The late Dr. John Wilson, also a resident in India during forty- 

two years, and a man as learned as conscientious, gave the Com- 
mittee most important testimony as to the evils and perils of our 
opium policy. He pointed out -f the great loss to India in cereals, 
attributing, indeed, the Bajpootana famine of 1864 to the acreage 
taken up by the Malwa poppy. This was set by Dr. Wilson at 
289,062 acres in 1858, while he stated the opium fields in Bengal 
to be 750,000 acres in 1867. In strong language this eminent 
person (the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay) deplored 
the stain which our opium policy inflicts on the dignity of the 
British Gk)vemment, and admonished Indian financialists against 
relying upon the imperilled profits of the drug.J 

Lord Lawrence. Lord Lawrence, amid many grave and wise observations, only 
advocated the Malwa system because " one would rather not be 
concerned in growing the opium ;"§ and in his subsequent exam- 
ination he declared the belief that our revenue from this source 
had reached its maximum,! and become precarious. 

Finally, we may cite Sir Bichard Temple's Budget Estimate for 
1872-73, to prove at once how much depends upon the poppy, and 



Sir R. Temple. 
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how anxious Indian Chancellors have become. Opium brought in» 
during one year, the prodigious sum of £9,253,400, yet Sir Bichard 
dared only estimate for £7,700,000 for the ensuing year, and he 
said of the prices obtained . — 

'' If ihey were to continue steady at these rates, or nearly at these 
rates, then, notwithstanding the diminished quantity of the first three 
quarters, there would be a high revenue. Bnt no reliance can be 
placed on their remaining steady. If the yield of the coming harvest 
in China were to be large, the possibility of fluctuations in prices, 
perhaps even of a serious decline, must be borne in mind. And if 
such a decline were to occur while we were disposing of the short 
quantities from last season, the falling off in fiscal receipts would be 
aggravated. Considering, then^ that we must guard our financial 
arrangements against disturbance from failure in this precarious 
branch, we have assumed the price of Bengal opium at 1200 rupees 
(or XI 20) per chest, a price which, though considerably less than the 
average of prices during the past year, is yet a good deal more than 
the 1075 rupees (£107, 10s.) per chest assumed in my last Budget. 
This estimate will, I trust, be found to be safe, as it provides for the 
contingency of a fall in prices. 

"Tbe estimated exports of Malwa opium, combined with the 
44,175 chests of Bengal, will bring up the total estimate of Indian 
opium for China to 81,595 chests. 

^' Year by year experience brings home to us the conviction that 
there are few points of greater consequence to the prosperity of 
Indian finance than a safe and moderate estimate of the opium 
revenue." 

Here, therefore, are seen men of eminence in every capacity and Gewr<aouiconw 
profession bearing witness before this important Committee upon ®'^«***'**^ 
the two main conclusions of onr Essay. Ambassadors and travellers 
depose to the peculiar mischief which opium works upon the 
Chinese people : statesmen and chancellors admonish Parliament 
not to regard the golden returns of our poppy-fields as permanent. 
It is most tme that on the other side are also names of hish 
authority. The committee had Mr. S. Laing^ expressing his 
belief that there was nothing to fear from Chinese opium. It was 
told by Mr. Winchester,"!- a Shanghae Consul of long experience, 
that the demand for Indian opium would increase as it always 

* Finance Report. Q. 7481 (1872). 

t Finance Rqwrt. Q. 5891-5932 (1871). 
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bas done ; and Sir Charles Trevelyan* did not condemn the drug/ 
nor share the apprehensions so widely felt. Yet had the Com- 
mittee reported in dne course, it is impossible but that it should 
have declared the facts to be overwhelmingly strong in the twofold 
direction intimated : 

1. The opium which the British Government in India manu- 

factures (and for the sake of which it has waged wars on 
China) poisons the health, and impoverishes the industry 
of the Chinese. 

2. If it were "no worse" in its general effect than ** tobacco 

or gin," the traffic in it is threatened with diminution 

and decay ; and cannot be henceforth depended upon as 

a basis of Indian Budgets. 

suggathru to But, in truth, somc of the vindicators of opium confess a certain 

^^at«i» in uneasmess by suggesting the conversion of the Bengal monopoly into 

the export-duty system of Bombay. 

This proposal was supported before the Committee by illustrious 
advocates. Sir C. Trevelyan quoted his own Minute in its favour ; 
Very Hrong Dr. Wilsou, Mr. Maitlaud, Sir E. C. Hamilton, and others, argued 
against mis foT the chaugo, which was deprecated in turn by Lord Lawrence, 
Sir C. Beadon, and Sir F. Halliday. Lord Lawrence pointed out 
that it must involve a large loss to the Indian revenue (to introduce 
the excise system in Bengal), damage the native cultivator, and em- 
barass the Administration.-!- The only valid reason for which the 
immensely profitable monopoly could be surrendered would be that 
so frankly stated by Sir F. Halliday. He said before the Com- 
mittee : — I 

'< You see that we are now perhaps face to face with the destroyer 
of our opium revenue ; it may be looming in the distance. If this 
home production in China, and in Persia, and elsewhere, is likely to 
turn us out of the market, then what is the best chance we have of 
saving the market 1 Why, the best chance of saving the market is to 
make as much opium as ever we can, and send it to China as cheap as 
we can. Mind, the first proposition is not established yet as a fact 
that the China production, or any other production, will supersede 
ours ; that depends upon a great many inquiries which have not yet 
been made. But take that supposition, and then one would say, the 

* Finance Report. Q. 15S2-1540 (1878). 
t Finance Report. Q. 4512-4621 (1878). 
t ij'inanoe R^rt Q. 8676-8676 (1871). 
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only way to meet the case is this : as they have now a taste for our 
opium, do not let them get a taste for another ; send as much as 
pofttdble into the market ; never mind its going into the market at a 
low price ; by keeping up the price you are killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. So that I can conceive of a financier saying, Far better 
save half than lose the whole, and perhaps, after all, you may save 
the whole; that is to say, let private enterprise go into the market and 
manufacture ; private enterprise will be quite certain to double the 
exportation ; the amount grown in India will be doubled or trebled ; 
the amount sent to China will be doubled or trebled ; let us hope that 
in this way you may recoup your loss, and if you do not, at any rate 
you save revenue which otherwise you may lose for good and all." 

It is not, therefore, as a step towards moral purgation that we 
need examine this suggestion to alter the system in Bengal So 
far from freeing the Grovemment from the opium-cultiyation and 
traffic, it would be rather like the desperate resource of a bankrupt 
trader, playing at *' double or quits.'' It might be useful as a tran- 
sition-stage, in the way suggested by Dr. Smith, and it might 
possibly be guarded against the two great risks of smuggling and 
native consumption ; but it would make our financial ruin com- 
pleter on the day when the Chinese Government chose to license 
the poppy, and history would brand the Administration which 
hoped by such a means to rid itself of the degradations of opium. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
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'HILE these pages pass through the press. Major Baring 
at Calcutta bases a brilliant Budget on the profits of the 
poppy, and remits taxes, by its aid. It waa so with his 
predecessors. The proceeds of the yearly sales realised in 1875 nine 
hundred and forty-one thousand pounds (£941,000) more than 
was estimated. But for the famine expenditure the poppy would 
thus have helped Lord Salisbury to a surplus, as it did the Duke 
of Argyle. As it was, the drug against which we have marshalled 
so many indictments helped his Viceroy to fight in Behar one of 
the noblest battles ever waged by a Christian Grovemment. 

Such are the complexities of finance, and such the irony of 
human events ! but these prosperous figures have little or no force 
against what has been adduced. They must not mislead the 
public; they are a proof of the cautious estimates of Indian 
statesmen, and of the judicious nursing of cultivation in Bengal and 
the markets in China, far more than of the firmness of our opium 
revenue. This which Major Baring reports is but one side of the 
huge yearly speculation ; the other would be quite likely to show 
a very diflTerent aspect. 

Much more to the point are the ever-increasing fields of 
poppy in China, and those extraordinary pains which the 
Chinese Government is taking to equip a navy, and to establish 
arsenals on the modern basis.* These things bear upon what Mr. 
Fawcett said before the House of Commons in 1872, speaking 
upon the opium triumph of Mr. Qrant Duff. His words were : 
"No revenue can be more precarious. The Chinese watch our 
returns with great jealousy, and contemplate prohibiting imports 
again." And no one will be deceived by dazzling temporary 

* Vide Appendices ( C and D). 
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figures in the Indian Budget who remembers what Mr. EasMick 
«aid in the same debate : — 

"But in 1871-72 the alternation wa^ far, more startling, for the 
crop in Behar fell off 14,743 chests, or 26 per cent ; and yet the 
actual revenue from opium exceeded the estimate by il,845,100. 
Of course this could be, and has been, explained. It being known 
that the crop was deficient, prices rose, and GovArnment, having a 
large reserve stock from previous years, were able, by watching the 
market and feeding it cautiously, to sell as much as they wished at 
the enhanced prices. On the other hand, as the crop was deficient, 
the estimated sum for labour was not required, and thus JC491,600 
was saved on the side of expenditure. Still, the fact remains that 
the Finance Minister, with all the facilities for calculation which his 
position gives him, is unable to tell within nearly £2,000,000 what 
he will get from opium, the second largest source of revenue that 
India possesses. Hitherto this uncertainty has turned out wdl ; but 
it is an amphisboena with two heads, and one may some day wound 
as the other has caressed ua In the Budget of 1872-73 the opium 
revenue is estimated at £1,553,400 less than the sum it reached last 
year ; but all that can be safely predicted of these figures is that, 
from some cause or other, they are sure to be wrong. Indeed, the 
Finance Minister himself has expressly told us that he can form no 
opinion about opium likely to be correct, for at page 7 in his State- 
ment for 1871-72 he says : — 

** ' The improvement of the Indian opium trade in China must, of coarse, 
have had its causes, which causes may he connected with the condition of the 
indigenous cnlture of the drag in China itself; but what exactly those 
causes are I hesitate to state to the CounciL I may have my opinion and 
conjectures ; but I really do not know, and I have not heard of any one who 
does know.' 

Nothing can be more candid and convincing than this declaration of 
ignorance ; and after hearing it, it is impossible to regard the esti- 
mates of opium revenue as anything better than guesswork. In short, 
opium is the real disturbing element in Indian Budget calculations." 
— Hansard, ^th August^ 1872. 

With this citation we may despatch the latest opium returns. 
They are once more fallacious on the right side of the account ; 
some day the error will be fatally and permanently the other 
way ! 
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Betnmixig^ tiien, to our conclusions, we are compelled, with 
nndaszled eyes, to condemn the opium traffic as immoral, the drag 
itself as a debauching bane, and the source of all this splendid 
reyenue as insecure. And here the purpose of the present Essay is 
completed; for it would be plainly impossible, and presumptaous 
besides, to discuss in the brief space remaining the vast question 
of the ways and means by which Britain might rid herself of that 
which we have sadly proved to be at once a dishonour and a danger. 
But it would be almost indecorous to express opinions so decided 
on a matter affecting British probity, without at least indicating 
one method in the author's mind by which the abolition of this 
ill-omened trade might, he believes, be gradually accomplished 
without loss — ^nay, possibly with great gain to the Imperial re- 
venues. 

In his judgment, the index pointing to this happy possibility is 
found in the evidence of Sir Butherford Alcock before the Finance 
Committee, particularly in the replies to questions 5725, 5726, 
5727, and 5728. We will append them in full :— 

" 6725* The Chinese Government make a profit from the Indian 
opium which leads them rather to encourage the importation of it, I 
presume ) — ^Yes ; the revenue which they derive from the maritime 
customs is something like half-a-million sterling, in round numbers, 
from that to £700,000 at the outside ; and I presume that they double 
this by their inland taxation. Therefore, I have estimated the absolute 
interest of the Chinese Grovemment in the Indian trade at about a 
million and a-half sterling ; and in reference to this I may mention 
that) not only in the conference that took place with the Ministers 
of the Tsung-li-Tamfin, a minute of which I read at the last meeting 
of the Committee, but also at different times, officially or privately, 
they have shown the greatest readiness to give up the whol^ revenue, 
if they could only induce the British €k>vemment to co-operate with 
them in any way to put it down. My own conviction is firm, that 
whatever degree of honesty may be attributed to the officials, and to 
the Central Government, there is that at work in their minds that 
they would not hesitate one moment to-morrow, if they could, to 
enter into any arrangement with the British Government, and say, 
^ I«t our revenue go ; we care nothing about it What we want is 
to stop the consumption of opium, which we conceive is impoverish- 
ing the country, and demoralising and brutalising our people.' 

^'5726. Mr. Fowleb. — Is it true that the value of the opium imported 
into China from India is nearly equal to the whole value of the 
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exports of silk and tea from Qhina to the yarioiia oountries of the 
world)— I think that estimate has been formed in reference to their 
exports of tea and silk to ns, not to the whole world* There is a 
statement in the delegate's report which will give it to you. It is 
fi*om 76,000 to 80,000 chests, which, at 5000 taels a chesty is about 
£11,000,000 sterling. 

" 5727. If the opium trade were abolished, would not a large pro- 
portion of the money now expended on that drug find its way into the 
pockets of the British people in return for manufactured goods 1 It 
has been urged by some of the merchants, and in the local press, that 
the effect would be to raise the exchange, which has been very much 
depressed of late years, and to improve the demand for foreign manu- 
factures. 

** 5728. Have you any means of judging to what extent the legiti- 
mate commerce between this country and China has been injuriously 
affected by the opium trade 1 — ^Except in its general bearing upon the 
policy of the Chinese Government, I can give you no precise data 
other than such as the general returns afford. As regards the bearing 
upon the Qovemment of China^ if I had been enabled, during the recent 
revision of the treaty, to hold out any distinct promise or assurance to 
them that, both as regarded missionaries and opium, which are their 
two great grievances, something should be done more or less restrictive 
that would meet their wishes, I believe that I might have got any 
facilities for our trade that I had chosen to demand. My great diffi- 
culty was that I could offer them nothing in either direction. 

This testimony is, beyond measure, important. It establishes 
upon the best authority the fact that the Chinese Government long 
to get rid of our opium at all times, and that with this object 
they would be ready to grant any "facilities " for our trade. 

Are there, then, " any facilities *' which might and would be worth 
a gradual sacrifice of our opium business in India ? The best reply 
to this will be found in the admirable paper upon the '' Conditions 
of Commercial Progress in China,'* which was included in the report 
of the Consul at Hankow for the year 1870-71.* It sketches the 
history of our Chinese trade, and shows how marvellously each 
extension of intercourse with this swarming people has been 
followed by doubled and trebled commercial profits.^ The Treaty 
of 1843 added £2,000,000 a-year to our exports ; that of 1861 
added £3,500,000. But these were effected by wars, costing 

* Vide Appendices (A) and (B). t Vide Appendix (N). 
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victors much and Tanquished more. The paper to which we invite 
attention indicates the enomums mutual profits which might 
result from peaceful negotiations /or the opening up of ike ifdafid 
traffic of that vast nation. It furthermore points out some of the 
rivers and roads by which we might approach these untouched 
markets, compared with which our trade at present is but as a 
huckstei^s in a village fair. And if, with the suggestions of that 
report in mind, the latest developments and phenomena of Chinese 
commerce be added to the argument, we believe that Pekin actually 
has in its power to give England as many millions in fair trading 
advantages at she must forego, if only we consent graduaUy to 
contract, and finally to discontinue our imports of opium. 

It will now be seen in what direction the writer ventures to 
think a great, and peaceful, and undamaging solution of thia diffi- 
cult problem might possibly be discovered. India and England 
are, for all practical purposes, one now in financial administration. 
What if our representatives in China were charged to say to the 
Imperial Government: ''You desire to see our opium imports 
stayed ; you would suppress native grown-opium if this could only 
come about. We, too, should be glad to deliver China from such 
a habit ; but it has grown up mainly through the corruption of 
your own officials, and the faults of your system. And being so 
grown up it has become an important buttress of Her Majesty's 
Indian exchequer, which it is quite impossible to destroy without 
a substitute, or to diminish without some clear prospect of 
balanced accounts. Nevertheless, we are ready to help you if you 
are willing to help us. You still keep your inland provinces locked 
away from our trade, or load our imports with transit-taxes and 
likin. Give us those new and larger commercial rights which will 
increase our merchandise, benefit China, and gradually repay us for 
a decreasing cultivation of the poppy in Bengal and Malwa. Give 
India territorial or fiscal guarantees to this end, that we may 
commence, without injustice to her people, to abate that revenue 
which, at little cost to her, aids her so vastly. Make us proposi- 
tions in this sense ; we shall then be glad to find the way of 
abolishing with you this traffic, which keeps the two empires 
unfriendly/' 

In some such way our ambassador might be instructed to speak, 
and we believe that the Chinese Grovemment would gladly respond 
to such overtures — nay, that here might be foimd the means of 



^ 
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breaking up the obstinate exclnsiveness of mandarin policies. It 
would be necessary to arrange in an equitable manner that India 
should receive the first fruits of the enhanced profits of commerce 
up to the limits of her final sacrifice. It would be necessary to 
obtain the most sufficient guarantees to preserve the new rights as 
special to our flag, and to effect very gradually the change, so that 
nothing should be risked beyond what was inevitable. Upon these 
points we do not dwell, because our purpose is simply to indicate, 
and not to elaborate, a policy of reformation. Sufiice it to say that 
none of these points present insuperable difficulty. 

With the foregoing suggestions (offered in modesty, and because 
it was not becoming to impeach the conclusions of so many experi- 
enced men without at least submitting an alternative) the task 
of the author is accomplished; and he hopes that what is here 
written may seem to bear the stamp of the spirit of patriotism and 
goodwill which has prompted it. 



APPENDIX, 



" The Conditions op Commercial Progress in China. 

" Having pointed out the very large additions to the amount of The advisabuuy 
foreign trade that have been directly created by the opening of the ^^S^the 
river ports, it may not be out of place to advert to the more Imperial country. 
question of the advisability or otherwise of further opening up the 
country generally, and to show some of the results that have been 
attained by previous advances. It is not, perhaps, our province to 
enlarge on the benefits which the Chinese derive from foreign inter- 
course, but these are patent to every one who desires to be acquainted 
with them, and even cursory observers returning from the interior are 
invariably struck by the prosperity of the natives in the vicinity of 
foreign settlements. The presence of foreign trade provides the labour- Benefits to the 
ing classes with highly remunerative employment ; the country people ^**'**** aUuded 
find among the foreigners ready markets for their vast surplus produce ; 
the merchants, taking advantage of the facilities which foreigners bring 
within their reach, double and treble their effective capital by the 
rapidity with which they are enabled to turn it over ; and the Govern- 
ment authority in the country is respected, almost guaranteed, wherever 
foreigners establish themselves. These and many other advantages 
which foreign intercourse confers on the Chinese are, however, for the 
consideration of the native Government. It will be sufficient for us to 
trace the history of foreign trade in China, with a view to ascertaining 
what the general result to foreigners of the opening of new ports has 
been. For this purpose we have made an abstract of the British im- Eifects on BHtish 
port trade with China from the year 1840 to the present time. The '^*^** 
British trade has been selected because it is the largest, the only one 
of which we are in possession of exact statistics, and because it fur- 
nishes a very good guide to the progress of that of other nations. 

" For the sake of brevity and simplicity the export trade in native Chinese eamorts 
produce from China has been excluded, although one branch of it has S^^^tinJSer- 
made great advances since the opening of the Yang-tsze River, and ation, though of 
though the benefits of this trade to foreign nations, and especially ^^""*^'*^^'*^* 
Great Britain, could be shown to be most important. The extension 
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The tea trade, of the tea trade of late years, and consequent reduction of price, what- 
ever eflfects it may have had on those immediately engaged in it, has 
undoubtedly placed this wholesome beverage within the reach of nearly 
the whole population of England, and that is an advantage not to be 
lightly estimated. Besides this, the article produces aonually £3,000,000 
sterling of revenue to the British Grovemment ; and yields £500,000 
sterling every year to British shipowners in the shape of fireight, per- 
haps more, if shipments to all ports in British bottoms are included. 
Ths silk trade. "The Contribution of Chinese silk to the industries of Europe, 
though of great importance to foreigners generally, is yet less affected 
by the movements of foreign Governments in China than are other 
departments of commerce. 
Direct trade from " We shall, therefore, restrict our remarks to the direct trade from 
gj^;^^*"^^ Great Britain to China, a branch of trade which must always be of 
peculiar importance to a country like Great Britain, which can only 
feed its population by finding markets in foreign countries for the 
products of their working power. It may further be observed that, 
putting India on one side, the country whose direct commercial stake 
in China assumes the next rank of importance is indirectly as deeply 
interested in the progress of British trade as the English people them- 
^n*ted stoies solves. The United States receive a larger sum for the raw material 
H^ English which they supply to England than the English do for their labour in 
tradewUhChina. working it up and shipping it to China; and the commercial interest 

of these two nations in China cannot therefore be separated. 
statistical Table " The Table we have drawn up seems to tell its own tale, leaving 
from 1840. little to be explained. To begin with, we have the whole direct trade 
from Great Britain to China in 1840 represented by the sum of 
£524,198. Having no previous records to refer to, we cannot say 
whether this was an exceptionally small figure or not ; probably it wa9 
so, owing to the war then going on, for a statement made by the 
Canton Chamber of Commerce some years previously gave the direct 
English trade for the year ending 30th June, 1837, as a little over 
£900,000. 
smau increase of " The increase during the two following years might be fully aor 
^mde during counted f or by Supplies shipped for the use of the forces. Peace was 
concluded, and the Nankin Treaty signed in 1842 ; and the opemng 
Newports opened of the new ports began in 1843, Canton being formally opened by an 
i»i84S-44. Imperial edict in July of that year, and Shanghae following in 1844. 
Consequent "We accordingly find that the first great step in the import trade from 
increaseof trade. Qj^^ Britain was taken in 1843, when the value of shipments readied 
£1,466,180, rising with startling rapidity to £2,305,617 in 1844, and 
Owrdone. £2,394,827 in 1845. This large amount, however, was the result of 
overtrading, which, though it met with a natural check, did not cease 
to be felt in its effects for several years afterwards. Up to the end of 
1847, Mr. Macgregor at Canton, and Mr. Alcock in Shanghae, in 
Reaction. their Annual Consular Beports, lamented the depression of trade 

caused by the excessive stocks left over from previous heavy importa- 
tions. The trade then seemed for a time to find its natural level, and 
for the four years from 1847 to 1850 inclusive, the value of the im- 
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• 
ports exhibit a remarkable tmiformity, averaging a trifle over 
JBI, 500,000. The gain, therefore, from opening the new ports up to 
that time is shown to have been about £1,000,000, supposing the 
commercial year 1840 to have been a normal year, or J&500,000, if the 
trade of 1840 was only half that of a normal year. The amount the 
trade had reached in these years (1847 to 1849) was regarded at the Pi-oviHomi 
time as a provisional maximxmi ; and the consuls were satisfied that no t^.^^^ *** 
great increase could be expected until freer intercourse with the interior 
was obtained. As far as Shanghae was concerned, Mr. Alcock shows 
that for the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, the actual consumption of 
grey shirtings (irrespective of quantities imported) was 1,093,322 pieces, 
1,072,796 pieces, and 1,012,112 pieces each year respectively; and 
after describing the small area within which British goods were of 
current sale, and the natural barriers and acts of the authorities, which Bestriaions on 
prevented their further circulation, he says, under date 11th April, Jjj^ ***-^'"**^ 
1850:— 

" * If this be the true cause, or even one of the chief causes, it is Mr. Aieock's 
vain to look for any progressive improvement in British imports while ^/?wr iS«S^ 
those greati trunk lines of their inland conmierce are closed to the «>w'^- 
transit of our goods. While these obstacles remain, I am firmly 
persuaded the present consumption, smaU as it is, must be taken as 
the natural limit of demand from the only population to which our 
manufactures find easy access.' 

"That conclusion, however, seems to have been drawn from too 
short an experience of the new port, sufficient allowance not being 
made for the natural increase in the trade which the growing acquaint- 
ance with foreign goods was producing among the Chinese ; for in the Trade increases 
two following years, 1851 and 1852, the export of British goods to ^*«*«i86i. 
China increased to £2,161,268 and £2,503,599 respectively, the result 
no doubt of the low prices which had ruled for about three years pre- 
viously,* combined with the increasing familiarity of the native con- 
sumers with the textile fabrics which were offered to their notice. It 
is worthy of remark also, as bearing out this view, that the advance 
made in these two years was mainly in the Shanghae Department, The northern 
showing that it was the newer markets that were taking off increasing ^^p^g, 
quantities of British manufactures, and that, in short, the full effects 
of opening the northern ports, so far as imports were concerned, were 
not exhibited until eight years after the event. 

"The development of the British trade in manufactures, which 
seemed so hopeful in 1851 and 1852, was suddenly checked in 1853 
by the Taeping rebellion, and great depression prevailed in the market !Z7i« Taeping 
during the "two following years. The value of British exports fell to S^^S^rod*. 
£1,000,000 in 1854 ; and the lost ground was not quite recovered till Recovers again, 
1868, when the exports from Great Britain again rose to £2,876,447. ^^^^s- 
This figure may be taken as representing the point reached by the 
natural increase which had been interrupted since 1853, and had been 

* '*The average prioe of grey shirtings for the five years 1847«52, was 2 dollars 
50 cents. ; exdumge, 4s. 5d." 
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slowly recovermg since 1855. But, on the back of the iiuproving 
business of 1858, another great step was made. 

" The Treaty of Tientsin, signed in that year, opened five new ports 
on the coast, and held out a prospect of the Biyer Yang-tsze being also 
soon thrown open. In the same year Japan was opened to foreign 
trade, and the small supplies of foreign goods required for its markets 
were drawn from China. The natural result of this combination of 
circumstances was a remarkable increase in the value of British ex- 
ports to China, the Tables for 1859 showing a total of ^4,463,140, 
The immediate prospect of improved trade from the opening of these 
new ports was, of course, overrated in the same way as the opening of 
the first five ports had been in 1843-45, and the evil consequences of 
the heavy shipments which were made in anticipation of new markets 
were intensely aggravated by the bad faith of the Pekin Grovermnent 
in refusing in 1859 to carry out the treaties they had made in 1858. 
The principal ports were in consequence not practically opened till 
1861 ; the British exports in 1860 and 1861 continued on the same 
exaggerated scale as in 1869 ; and the depression that prevailed in the 
trade in foreign mauufactures in the interval, notwithstanding the 
spasmodic demand for cotton goods at Tientsin for a few months in 
the Winter and Spring of 1860-61, was as natural as it was severe. 
Relief came from a quarter whence it was least expected, or otherwise 
the results to merchants would have been still more disastrous. The 
Civil War in America, by arresting the supply of raw cotton, reduced 
the exports, which are chiefly cotton manufactures, from England to 
China in 1862 to a little more than half what they had been for the 
three previous years ; and even that dimiuution of value very inade- 
quately indicates the actual falling off in the quantity, the prices being 
forced up by temporary circumstances. But to such an extent were 
the markets in China glutted that, though these goods were sent out 
at famine prices, it was not till late in 1862 that the old stocks of 
cheap goods of 1859-61 shipment could be profitably disposed of. 
These events so entirely threw the trade out of its accustomed channels 
that the genuine results of increased foreign intercourse secured by the 
Treaties of 1858, and carried into effect in 1861, were not realised 
until 1865, when the restoration of peace in the United States, com- 
bined with the forced growth of cotton in every part of the world, 
increased the supply of manufactured goods to China to X4,624,316. 
Since that time the progress of the trade has been steady, and in 
last two years remarkably rapid, our estimate of the British exports 
for 1869, based on the statistics of the first five months, being 
iB8,000,000 sterHng; which, however, may not impossibly prove to 
be in excess of actual requirements. 

" These temporary disturbances, having been neutralised and over- 
come, had no new element been introduced into the trade, we should 
have claimed the whole excess of 1869 over 1868, namely, JB5,123,553, 
as the result of the opening of the new ports in 1861, three in the 
north, and three on the Yang-tsze River. But the cotton famine in 
Europe enormously enhanced the value of Chinese potton, and to this 
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day it has not fallen to its normal value. Consequently the Compara- Amerioom War 
tively cheap goods that have been supplied from Europe since the ^^JS«.****** 
latter half of 1866 have enjoyed an exceptional advantage in the 
China markets over native fabrics. This remark applies chiefly to the 
last three years, and to particular seasons of those years. It will there- 
fore, perhaps, be more correct to take the average of the five years. Average trade of 
1865 to 1869 inclusive, as representating the true position to which •^^^**'''- 
the trade has attained. The average of these five years is £6,574,400, 
which shows an excess over the trade of 1858 of £3,697,953 annu- 
ally, as the apparent direct consequence of opening the ports already 
mentioned, 

*'So far as we have gone, then, it appears that in this branch of BesuUso/tkehoo 
foreign trade the result of the first opening of China in 1843 was a op^^^of ports, 
gain of at least £2,000,000 annually ; the result of the second opening 
in 1861 has been a further gain of £3,500,000 annually to the export 
trade of Great Britain. 

"Cotton manufactures constitute by far the laigest item in the 
British exports, and with the exception of metals and other small 
items, all the raw material from which the manufactures are made has 
to be purchased from other countries, the net profit remaining to Eng- 
land being approximately one-third of the ultimate cost of the goods 
SUB delivei^ at foreign markets. 

« Whence it appears that out of the £7,000,000 or £8,000,000 One-third cf 
worth of goods thus annually exported from Great Britain to China, S^jS^JS^teS- 
the sum of £2,500,000 is retained in England to pay spinners, tf^irdspaidM 
weavers, packers, shippers, earners, and numerous other classes of 
persons incidentally employed about the making-up and exporting of 
the goods. Of the £5,000,000 that remains, the larger proportion 
goes to other countries, chiefly the United States, in payment for raw 
cotton. 

" Something analogous to the provisional limit which Mr. Alcock Pertodiccd 
assigned to British and other export trade to China in 1848 and 1849 ^'^*'"**- 
will doubtless recur between every stage of advance in opening up the 
country, such limit being always susceptible of progression at a certain 
rate if the conditions continue favourable. But to eflect.any material 
increase in the trade, recourse must be had to the same means as have 
proved so successful in former cases. Foreigners must gain access by 
means of improved facilities of conveyance to those parts of the in- 
terior which are at present excluded from their commercial intercourse. 
There are still certain navigable rivers, such as the West Kiver of iJoom /or im- 
Canton, where the use of steam is denied by the Chinese authorities, ^^te. *"***^' 
the removal of the restrictions on which would aflbrd additional outlets 
for foreign manufactures. The interior rivers which we have men- 
tioned, the Han and the Seng, also give scope for a great development 
of the trade ; while in those parts of the country where navigation by 
steam is nearly, if not quite, impossible, the only true direction of 
progress is towards a railway. 

^' Much stress has justly been laid on the obstructions opposed to Trade remures to 
trade by the exactions of the mandarins. But that is only one obstacle odn^^wm as 

eUewhere. 
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to the circulatioii of foieign goods in China. A greater one is the 
passive and xmconseious resiBtance of a people of stagnant ideas, of 
very limited enterprise, and possessing only pnmitiTe means of inter- 
communication. They will not advance towards foreigners to seek 
their trade until foreigners have pressed it on them. They will never 
themselves improve their means of transport, nor develop new wants 
like progressive nations. Foreigners must provide the means of bring- 
ing different parts of the empire into dose communication^ and they 
must also, to a certain extent, create the wants which they wish to 
supply by offering their goods and ^introducing' them to their cus- 
tomers. Commerce everywhere requires to be energetically ' pushed ' 
to be successful ; and this is peculiarly true of the trade in f (ffeign 
manufactures in China. When new ports are opened new depots are 
established, whence new markets can be easily reached,, and new 
circles of customers made acquainted with foreign commoditiea When 
swift steamers are placed on great water routes the native merchants 
can and do make as many voyages and transact as much business in a 
year as they formerly did in a decade. This stimulates the flow of 
foreign manufactures to the consuming localities in the interior. 

** Though the Chinese are of themsdves incapable of originating any 
such improvement, they are very ready to avaQ themselves of it when 
provided for them. But the spirit of enterprise is all on the side of 
foreigners, and the onus of every forward movement in commerce must 
necessarily rest on them. 

^It is much to be regretted that hitherto each stage of commercial 
progress in China has been attained at the cost of a war. The per- 
mission to supply the vast trading population with steam transport 
along their 3000 miles of coast, and the reopening of the main artery 
of the country, the Eiver Yang-tsze, which had been closed for eight 
years by the Taeping rebels, although the latter was the only means 
by which the authority of the emperor could be restored in the heart 
of the country, were only obtained from the Imperial Government by 
force of arms. And this is the strange anomaly of foreign relations 
with China, which is even now so imperfectly appreciated by persons 
out of China, that the measures which have suppressed brigandage in 
some of the most important provinces of the country, turned deserted 
ruins into flourishing cities, imparted a new life to native trade all over 
the empire, Which lutve actually saved the Imperial Government itself 
from destruction, and the country from anarchy, have all been assented 
to as concessions to foreigners ! On the one side there has been, and 
still is, the whole mass of the people patiently desiring extended inter* 
course wil^ foreigners and increased facilities for trade ; on the other 
side there is the mandarin interest all over the empire opposed to any 
movement that might affect their power of private and irresponsible 
taxation, whose resistance to the wishes of the people and of foreigners 
has only been overcome on occasions when a war, undertaken for a 
different object, afforded an opportunity to foreign Powers to dictate 
conditions. 

** Begarding the matter from a purely economic point of view, the 
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English people at all events have been cl^ar gamers by their wars in EngUOi vjars 
China. The last one cost the country £6,000,000, the greater part of Jj^^j^** 
which was distinctly caused by the inexcusable blunder of abandoning vntfUtoEng- 
the right of residence in Pekin after it had been provided for in the 
Treaty of 1858 ; the indemnity exacted from the Chinese Government 
was of course a mere percentage on the amount. But one of the 
results of the war has been a gain of the actual excess in the value of 
the trade in direct British exports which has followed it over that 
previously existing, which amounts to the aggregate of X23,442,000 
since 1868, England's share of which — ^that is, the one-third that 
remains as absolute profit to the country — is £8,000,000, to set off 
agamst the £6,000,000 expended on the war. 

" We only allude to this view of the question to show that even 
mere economists have hitherto had no cause to regret progress in 
China. 

" But in a matter where the benefits to all the parties concerned are The personal 
so susceptible of demonstration, and where the only opponents of JjJJJj^^JuSrin 
advance are a small minority of the Chinese people who happen to be dammmedto 
personally interested in perpetuating a destructive system of adminis- wt^^^ 
tration, it is to be hoped that the rights and interests of the industrious 
millions may not always be sacrificed to the obstructive devices of their 
unscrupulous oppressors. For the obstructive attitude of the * Chinese 
Government ' is only intelligible on the hypothesis that the duties and 
responsibilities of a Gk)vemment are not accepted by them, that their Rumiwi'aAimx 
only function is to live on the people, and their only care to enrich 5^^SS2SSri^«i 
themselves individually at whatever cost to the prospects of the wealth- 6y ma»t<*arin». 
producing classes. 

" How to extend beneficent, in other words commercial measures in improveaumt 
China without the cumbrous and wholly unnecessary intervention of SSelpeooSiji/ 
war with the despotic class is a problem which need not baffle the iffor^ »te««s. 
philanthropic statesmen of the nineteenth century, if their philan- 
thropy be guided by an intelligent interpretation of facts." 

B 

"Two things, then, are wanted before the consumption of foreign 
or British goods (for the terms are nearly synonymous) can be largely 
increased in China, and before the import trade can readjust itself to 
suit the new elements of enlarged production at home— cheap freights 
and rapid communication with China. One is access to new markets, 
and these can only be got at by opening new ports, and by procuring 
the right to navigate the inland waters and improve inland communi- 
cation. The other is a full and frank acknowledgment by the Chinese 
at all the ports of the right of foreign goods to be covered and pro- 
tected from inland dues by transit passes. The marked success these 
passes have had at the ports where they have been recognised, and the 
comparative failure as distributing centres of the ports in the. south 
where these passes are not acknowledged, point unmistakably to the 
fact that transit passes are great aids to increased consumption. With 

G 
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improved conuXLunicfttion iii the interior, ttansit passes recognised, the 
navigation of inland waters allowed, and the consequent access .to new 
markets, trade mnst of necessity receiye an impetus, and thenceforward 
flow more easily." — CoKstiL M&dhubst, 1872. 

o ■ 

* 

"I dp not observe that any previous Beport of late years contaiiis 
any allusions to the Chinese arsenal at Kao-chang-miao, a site about 
six miles hence, higher up the river^ It is an important establishment, 
employing a number of foreign artificers, spd some 1300 natives; and 
considering that it has been in working order fox about five yeats, a 
remarkable efficiency has been arrived at in the construction of vessels 
and the manufateture of a^ms and machinery. "When I visited the 
arsenal a few months ago with Admiral ShadweU, they were tumiog 
out Remington rifles complete, both i;he long ^unn for foot and the 
carbine for jcavalry, at the rate of twenty per day. , Shot and shelly 
rifled and spherical, iron gun-carriages, Downton's pumps, and a vast 
variety of other articles of .a complex character, were everywhere in 
the hands of the workmen. In front of the arsenal was anchored a 
steam frigate, pierced for twenty-six guns, measuring between 2000 and 
3000 tons, and of 400-horse power, which had just been turned out 
of dock, and the superintendent assured me that every part of this 
vessel, with the sole exception of the screw-shaft and craiiks, had been 
manufactured on the* spot. 

" The admiral discovered several technical defects in her rigging and 
elsewhere, but pronounced her, on the whole, a most creditable speci- 
men of naval architecture. She is the last of five steam-vessels which 
have been turned out of this arsenal, the others being the ^V^n-cM, of 
150-horse power, and 9 guns; the Tmo-chicmgyOi 80-horse power, and 
8 guns; the Tgch-hai, of 125-horse power, and 8 guns; «nd the Wei- 
chvngy of 150-horse power, and 15 guns. These ;have all been running 
for some time past on the coast and the Yangtszej employed in trans- 
porting high officials, troops, and- Grovemment stores, and in other 
such public service. Another vfessel, sister ship to the one first de- 
scribed, is «tiU on the stodks." — Mr. W. H. Mbdhubst. ' 

D 

" The most noticeable fact under this head is the establishmeni) of a 
native line of steamers, under the pi^otection and, it is said, subvention 
of high Chinese authorities. The tifle of the Company is " The China 
Mercantile Steam Navigation Company," but the slmres are said to 
be not transferable to foreigners. Steamers of the line are to be ^m- 
ployed in bringing up th« tribute rice to Tientsia,. ai«i Ctovenmient i« 
supposed to assist the enterprise by paying a higher freight for its con- 
veyance than would be charged in the open market. For the present 
the line is to confijie itself to the Treaty ports, but if it is successful 
,it may be expected, in the natural order of events, that th^ direptoifi 
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will run it to other ports, thereby giving new inlets to our exports to 
China ; but the establishment- of the line- may eause serious damage to 
our oartying-trade on Chinese waters.^' — Consular JRepoti^ 1872-73. 

E 

. ^^ Such a policy as has been adopted would, in that case, be fully 
justified, for it is the suddenness or rapidity of any change from which 
the greatest danger is to be feared. If that can be avoided, the rest 
may be met with some equanimity ; but even at best the look-out is 
not satisfactory, and there are probably few, whether Indian adminis- 
tratois or merchants, who would not be glad, if the change were made 
without serious loss, to see all the land and capital now employed in 
the growth and transmission of opium transferred to other investments 
with better security for the future. For, if any loss come upon us 
through the opium traffic, there will be no lack of friends to tell us, 
with the wisdom of Solomon, 'that wherewithal a man sinneth, by 
the same also shall he be punished.'" — Fall MM GazeUe, 23rd 
JantUMrffy 1874. 

P 

" It is actually sold in the retail opium shops at 90 cash per maee. 
This is only half the wages of a labouring man, which he might easily 
expend in the way above described, and leave enough for food and cloth- 
ing. Thus it is not beyond the means of the daily labourer to procure and 
consume a mace arday. The mercantile and literary classes can afford 
and do consume much more, and some even gratify themselves with a 
taeL These do not generally go to the retail shops, but buy the opium 
by the ball, and prepare it themselves, in which case it does not cost 
them more than 70 cash per mace. 

" An objection may be brought by some that such a quantity of nar- 
cotic would kill them at once, and therefore they could not take it ; to 
which it will be sufficient to reply that it does not. A medical man, 
who has had much to do with opium-smokers, and is well acquainted 
with the quantity each consumes, and the effect produced upon his 
system, says, that if a man uses only a dram a-day, it doefi( his general 
health little injury. Confirmed, inveterate, pale-skinned smokers use 
2, 3, 4, and even 6 or 8 mace a-day. 

" Persons only acquainted with the effects of opium in Europe would 
still stand aghast at the statement that a Chinaman will consume half 
an ounce a4ay without killing him. But it must be remembered that 
the Chinese only smoke it, they do not swallow it. One mace mixed 
up with ardent spirits and taken into the stomach would be sufficient 
to poison a man at once, and many do poison themselves in this way. 
But passing as it does, by means of the pipe, through the lungs, its 
poisonous qualities are greatly diminished. 

" The smoking extract, above spoken of, does not amount to one-half 
of the bulk of the opium. From a careful experiment made, it appears, 
that 1 catty, or 16 taels, yields of extract 7 taels 8 mace 8 candareens, 
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being a reduction of 51 per cent. A chest of Patna, therefore, weigh* 
ing 140 lbs. gives only 70 lbs. of extract. This is a very extravagant 
mode of using the opium, but it is the method the Chinese have 
adopted, and its awful cheapness enables them to throw away more 
than half the narcotic power of the drug, and to use the other in such 
a way that the results upon the system are only one-tenth of what it 
would be if taken inwardly, as the people in Turkey, and, unhappily, 
some in Europe, da" — Report on Opium Traffic, 

a 

" Among the lower classes, those who indulge in the use of opium are 
reduced to abject poverty sooner than the preceding. Having no pro- 
perty, furniture, or clothes to dispose of, their wives and children are 
sold to supply their ever-increasing appetite for the drug, and when 
these are gone, with greatly diminished strength for labour, they can 
no longer earn sufficient for their own wants, and are obliged to beg for 
their daily bread. As to the supply of opium, they must depend, as 
above stated, on the scrapings of other men's pipes ; and as soon as they 
are unable by begging to obtain the necessaries of life, together with 
the half-burnt opium on which their very life depends, they drop and 
die by the roadside, and are buried at the expense of the charitable. 

" The writer once knew two respectable young men, the sons of an 
officer of high rank, who died in this part of the country. They were 
both well-informed men, had received a finished education, were 
evidently accustomed to good society, and excited considerable interest 
in the minds of those with whom they came in contact. But they 
were opium-smokers; so inveterate was the habit, and so large the 
quantity necessary to keep up the stimulant, that their available funds 
were e^austed during their stay in this city. Friends assisted them 
to some extent, and reKeved their necessities again and again ; but it 
was impossible to give them bread and opium too, and they subse- 
queiitly died one after the other, in the most abject and destitute 
condition." — Report on Opium Traffic, 

H 

" Opivmhy^ says Mr. Hogendorp, " w a sloWy though certain poison^ 
which the Company, in order to gain money, sells to the poor Javans. 
Any one who is once enslaved to it cannot, it is true, give it up with- 
out great difficulty ; and if its use were entirely prohibited, some few 
persons would probably die for want of it, who would otherwise 
languish on a little longer : but how many would by that means be 
saved for the future. Most of the crimes^ pa/rticularly mv/rders, thai 
are now convmitted, ma/y he imptUed to opium as the general ca/use, -^ 
Dutch Comhissionebs vide Sir Stamford Baffles. 



" A frightful pallidness of countenance, and the victim wastes away 
in a kind of marasmus that can be compared to nothing but itself : 



alopecia and a Mai lo88 ofmmwry^ with rickets, are the never-failing 
consequences of this deplorable habit. But no consideration, — m^heir 
the eertaiwUy of premaiii/re death nor of the infirmities by which it 
must be preceded, can correct a theriaki; he answers madly to any 
one who would warn him of his danger, that his happiness is incon- 
ceivable when he has taken his opium pilL If he be asked to define 
this supernatural happiness, he answers, that it is impossible to account 
for it : that pleasure cannot be defined. Always beside themselves, the 
theriakis are incapable qftoorki they seem no more to belong to society.^* 
— ^Dr. ToTT, Asia Minor. 



The French Consul at Hankow, M. Blancheton, writes that there are 
in Chungking alone about 3100 smoking-^hops, which pay each a 
license of 300 cash a-month to the local magistrate. 



" Several cases of the immoderate use of the drug admitted into the 
Government Civil Hospital were marked by stertorous breathing, sus- 
pension of deglutition, &c., and finally by convulsions and death. The 
opium-smoker or eater is easily known : his appearance makes an im- 
pression not easily erased. He is pale, emaciated, and feeble, ap- 
parently in a profound stupor, very fretful, and easily irritated. 

'' The moderate use of the drug is certainly ' aphrodisiacal ;' . . . it 
causes for the time being renewed youth and perfect present enjoy- 
ment." — Parliamentary Report, 



" We must help all to come out of this stream of stupefaction, and 
with us to return to the way of life. By this means we shall secure 
the safety of our families, enjoy a prosperous trade, have everything in 
abundance, possess undisturbed tranquillity, the age will be fortunate, 
and our country happy. 

" Written in the 2nd month of the 29th year of Taou-kwang, by Mr. 
Ug, of the District of Shun-tak, near Canton." 

M 

" It was necessary to put Malwa opium on an equality with that of 
Behar and Benares, and to deprive it of the advantage it derived from 
being grown free of the monopoly in Native States. This has been 
effected by levying a heavy duty on Malwa opium at Bombay, its sole 
legal port of export. Up to 1842 the duty was only 125 rupees per 
chest, and the quantity of Malwa opium exported was equal to that 
from Bengal The object has since been to equalise the duty in two 
ways: first, by increasing the quantity and lowering the price of 
Bengal opium, and secondly, by raising the duty on Malwa opium ; it 



is now 600 rapees per ^^hest. The amofOit realised oh opiubi exported 
at Bombay was i&2,355^159 in 1871-72, levied on 39,225 chests, of 
which 37,979 eaine from Indoie and 1246 from Ahmadabad. The sub- 
ject of abolishing the monopoly in Bengal, and of substituting accus- 
toms duty as at Bombay, hiuB often been under the consideration ' of 
the Government of InoQa, but is surrounded with enormous diffloul* 
ties." — Moral and Maierial Pto^tmb qflndia^ 1873. 
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APPENDIX 



"Consul Morgan reports that, while visiting some works in the 
neighbourhood of Tientsin, he was much struck with the fine appear- 
ance of the soldiers, and the heartiness with which they worked. The 
reason of this was that opium-smoking was not allowed in the camp, 
tbe men being strictly watched* The punishment for breaking the 
rules was slitting or excision of the upper lip for the first offence, and 
decapitation for the second. Thus in one part of the empire we find 
the magistiacy deriving a large income from the permiasion of a 
practice which in another part is pumshed with death." — Academy^ 
March, 1874. 
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